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The Public Behind the President 


HE Democratic press is making great play over 

President Coolidge’s failure as a leader of his 
party. Although a majority of both Senate and 
House are nominally Republicans, every important 
measure advocated by the President has been de- 
feated, a record of 100 per cent failure. 

Until the bonus veto was overridden, the Presi- 
dent’s failure could be laid at the door of that “radi- 
cal” group, the recalcitrant fringe, Senators La 
Follette, Brookhart, Frazier, Ladd, Norris, et als, 
Republican only in name, who with their prototypes 
in the House were able to swing the majority to the 
Democratic side. They have made no pretense of 
serving any interest except their own or their con- 
stituents’. They have received the rewards of Re- 
publicanism, but, perhaps because his leadership of 
the party is accidental in character, the President 
has never disciplined them, or even shaken the Big 
Stick. They have waxed proud and lusty in the 
jovial situation of eating their cake and keeping it. 
“Sitting pretty”’ would describe their position. 

In overriding the President’s veto of the bonus, 
however, these hybrid or near Republicans were 
joined by the old-timers, the wheel horses of the 
party, and the innocent public gaped at the amazing 
spectacle of such “leaders” as Lodge officially dis- 
crediting the man whom they will nominate in a 
month to lead the party in a presidential campaign. 
What motives influenced them, we are glad to say 
we do not know. Perhaps they were attempting to 
get votes by playing both ends against the middle 
— putting the party on record officially both for and 
against the bonus. If so, it was a stupid business. 
The effect of the party’s failure to support the Presi- 
dent is becoming clearer every day. For Mr. Cool- 
idge is, beyond question, immensely strengthened in 
the public estimation. His courageous and high- 
minded Americanism is very generally and very 
properly accepted at its face value, while the public 
condemns his betrayers. The Lodge school of leader- 


ship is, we hope, finally and utterly discredited; 
Calvin Coolidge has won the enthusiastic support 
which Americans always give to the courageous 
public servant. It is not considered a failure in lead- 
ership if a leader carries the flag alone and his 
soldiers are not brave enough to follow him. 


Admiration and Cordial Friendship 
6 ico President signed the immigration bill re- 


luctantly, because of the objectionable clause 
enforcing Japanese exclusion. In this connection he 
stated that the exclusion provision “does not imply 
any change in our sentiment of admiration and 
cordial friendship for the Japanese people, a senti- 
ment which has had and will continue to have abun- 
dant manifestation.” 

As a form of manifesting admiration and cordial 
friendship the exclusion measure is only imperfectly 
successful. At least, the Japanese might prefer that 
our admiration should express itself in some other 
way. After experiencing our admiration in its finest 
form with all the trimmings of senatorial courtesy, 
Ambassador Hanihara may be excused if he echoes 
the puzzled query: 


Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But — why did you kick me down stairs? 


Fumbling the World Court Again 


— PEPPER’S World Court proposal, 
favorably reported to the Senate by the Foreign 
Relations Committee of that body is an improve- 
ment over the proposal which Senator Lodge threw 
into the arena a few weeks ago. While it caters in 
absurd fashion to those who cannot bear to hear 
the League of Nations mentioned, at the same time 
it provides for some sort of adherence by the United 
States to the existing World Court. That is more 
than anyone had expected from Senator Lodge’s 
committee during his incumbency as chairman, 
and it marks a real step ahead. Two questions now 
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remain: Will it be voted on before adjournment? If 
passed, will it be acceptable to the forty-eight other 
nations who are quite content with the Court as it 
now stands? 

At the present time any effort to answer the sec- 
ond question is a waste of time. A negative answer 
to the first automatically takes care of the second, 
and we are convinced that the answer to that ques- 
tion is No. 

The Democrats will try to insist on strict adher- 
ence to the Harding-Coolidge-Hughes World Court 
proposal for the sake of embarrassing the Republi- 
cans in any possible platform declaration on foreign 
affairs. Should the Pepper plan go through, the 


Democrats would lose the nearest semblance to an 


issue that has yet appeared. Democratic Senators, - 


therefore, will try to block a vote. Republican Sena- 
tors, likewise, are not too anxious to risk a vote, since 
they have no organization and are split three ways 
on the Harding proposal, the Pepper proposal, and 
complete isolation. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the World 
Court issue will go over into the political campaign, 
and in spite of the futile eleventh-hour efforts of 
Lodge and Pepper, the Republicans will be hard 
pressed to defend their “do nothing” policy. Here, 
again, the publicly expressed but ineffective views of 
President Coolidge, and not the record of the party, 
must constitute their platform boast. 


A School of International Relations 


HE American has been the most confident and, 
on the whole, the ablest amateur in history. To 
begin with, through many rural generations, he 
scoffed at the specialist and confidently manufac- 
tured his own clothes, shoes, and religion. Then, of 
course, he continued to support the theory of the 
amateur in politics long after he had surrendered to 
the expert in business and even in agriculture. In 
fact, it has only been in the past twenty-odd years 
that he had begun to recognize the necessity for 
special fitness or special knowledge in the field of 
government. City managers and the civil service 
are a very recent outgrowth. The last stamping 
ground of the amateur is surely the field of inter- 
national relations. There may be some argument for 
one of the “best minds” in a cabinet post, but the 
rankest amateur, if sufficiently gilded, is a good 
enough diplomat. With the announcement that 
there is to be founded a school of international re- 
lations as a memorial to Walter Hines Page, there 
comes a definite break with this tradition. In a wider 
sense such an institution is a break with the tradi- 
tional viewpoint of diplomacy the world over. Other 
nations have regarded international relations as a 
game, not a science, an intricate game to be sure, 
and requiring infinite skill, but still a game. 
The first aim of the school is “to do in its field 


what post-graduate schools have already done for 
medicine and law—provide a more systematic 
science for right between nations and better trained 
men.” 

The ultimate ideal of the school is clearly stated 
as follows: “‘In the course of time we may hope to 
assist materially in providing the world with a body 
of digested information upon which men of good will 
in all nations may agree to as to its truth, and from 
which, as a common ground of thinking, they may 
work more intelligently toward policies making for 
international right and understanding.” Surely it is 
only when we devote energy and intellect to inter- 
national understanding in some degree commen- 
surate with that which we expend in the study of the 
physical sciences that we shall lay a foundation for 
enduring peace. 


To Dignify Diplomacy 
“THE Rogers bill, a first step and a long one to- 


ward making our diplomatic service a trained 
profession for men of ability, has passed both houses 
of Congress and been signed by the President. Pub- 
lic opinion for several generations has consistently 
discouraged the entrance of first-rate human ma- 
terial into our diplomatic service. For our ambassa- 
dors we have, with rare and outstanding exceptions, 
chosen men because of wealth, or their desire to be 
ambassador, or their political ‘availability, or upon 
almost any platform save the one of service and 
fitness. And for the lesser ranks in the service we 
have paid appointees poorly, and discouraged the 
better blood by making sure that no man who had 
risen through the ranks and knew his profession 
could occupy a position of trust and responsibility. 
As if this were not enough, we have added the gen- 
eral blight of social disapproval, terming the young 
diplomatic aspirant, as Hugh Gibson, one of our 
most distinguished diplomats, remarks, a “cookie 
pusher” or a “pink tea artist,” and making it felt 
generally that to be America’s representative among 
other nations was unworthy of a hundred per cent 
American. 

The Rogers bill is an attempt to put the service 
upon a professional basis and attract the moral and 
mental calibre necessary. It provides for the inter- 
changeability of the consular and the diplomatic 
service, and the grouping of the department of state 
foreign agents into foreign service officers of nine 
classes, with a maximum salary of $gooo a year. 
(The present maximum for nonpolitical appointees 
is $4000.) It provides “representation allowances,” 
that is, special allowances at posts where the cost of 
living is high. Promotions are made by merit from 
class to class, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. There is an adequate retirement feature, so 
that a man who has given his life to the service will 
not find himself destitute in his old age. 
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The feature, however, that definitely points the 
way toward a trained personnel in the highest posts 


_is this: The Secretary of State is required to send to 


the President each year the names of such diplo- 
matic and consular officers as he thinks able to 
occupy the position of “head of mission” (minister 
or ambassador). To be sure, this provides no guaran- 
tee of promotion, but it definitely announces to the 
country and yearly reminds the President that the 
diplomatic career is open through all its ranks from 
top to bottom to ability, training, and character. 


Tammany of Today 
hima acid HALL’S prestige in the forthcom- 


ing National Convention of the Democratic 
party will be far higher than that organization ever 
before enjoyed. Negatively Tammany has figured in 
all Democratic Conventions since 1868; but Tam- 
many with a candidate all its own, positively and 
actively working for the nomination of one of its 
own chosen leaders, is quite a different body from 
Tammany serving in the Democratic national coun- 
cil chamber as an offset to Western radicalism or 
Southern sectionalism in framing a platform and 
choosing candidates for the party of Jefferson. 

Since the days of Tweed, Tammany has been 
something for which the Democratic party has 
found it expedient to explain apologetically to a 
considerable portion of its membership. From the 
early seventies down to the time of Charles F. 
Murphy, Tammany Hall has been synonymous with 
vast municipal corruption in the minds of many 
good Democrats. Recent years of virtue, or the ap- 
proach thereto, have been insufficiently exploited 
to convince the distant faithful that Tammany has 
changed in the two decades since Robert VanWyck 
ceased to be mayor and Richard Croker became an 
expatriate. 

New York has slowly come to realize that al- 
terations were going on within the organization. 
Tammany Hall today controls the machine which 
functions for the Democrats of New York, but the 
organization is the servant of the voters to a degree 
never before known. 

In Governor Smith, New York has a Democratic 
leader who is a Tammany man, born and bred, yet 
Smith’s hold on up-state Democrats enables him to 
control Tammany and direct its stupendous ener- 
gies for the public welfare as no one in the previous 
history of either Tammany or the Democratic 
party has been able to do. Heretofore no Tammany 
man has ever been quite as big as the organization 
or its boss. The death of Charles F. Murphy re- 
moved the last of the real dictators of the party 
organization. Conceivably no individual will ever 
again be able to exercise the autocratic power which 
was Murphy’s and which that able politician seldom 
if ever abused. 


It was highly significant in the elections for 
judges in November, 1923, that Democrats uncon- 
nected with Tammany were willing to accept Tam- 
many choices for seats upon the bench of the 
Supreme Court of New York over the alleged “In- 
dependent Ticket,” and that many Republicans 
preferred the Tammany slate to that of the 
Hearst-Republican coalition. 

Ninety New York delegates will march into the 
National Convention in Madison Square Garden 
three weeks hence to vote for Alfred Emanuel Smith 
for the presidential nomination. Less than half of 
them will be chosen by Tammany constituencies, 
yet all of them will vote for Smith, not because he is 
a Tammany man, but because he is the universal 
and unanimous choice of the Empire State Demo- 
crats. 

Were Charles F. Murphy alive to deliver these 
votes whenever he saw fit to the most available 
candidate, Tammany’s weight in the convention 
would be hard to withstand. But the intimate 
friendships and the close private relations which 
existed between Murphy and such leaders as Bren- 
nan of Illinois, Nugent of New Jersey, Taggart of 
Indiana, Guffey of Pennsylvania, Bowman of Ok- 
lahoma, Smith of Maryland, and Quinn of Rhode 
Island still survive. They constitute one of the chief 
reasons for Smith’s strength. The growing «ecogni- 
tion that Tammany has “come clean” in recent 
years is another. 


The American Short Story 


“PRE American short story is degenerating 
steadily. Once it was a form of art; its practi- 
tioners, intensely conscious of the condensation, the 
vividness of de Maupassant or Kipling, kept always 
before their eyes the dictum that a short story 
differed from other stories in the fact of its short- 
ness. 

The commercialization of the short story in the 
“fiction magazines” is undoubtedly largely ‘due to 
the custom of paying authors at so much a word —a 
temptation withstood by few or none to drag out the 
length of their short story by adding a few thousand 
words of productive elaboration. Where are the 
authors telling in two thousand words the story they 
can plausibly relate in five? Echo answers, Where, 
indeed? 

A well-known name, a fiction “box-office attrac- 
tion,” will command prices which make English and 
Continental authors writhe with the anguish of self- 
pity; but even the biggest names receive more for a 
long short story than for a short short story; and art 
for art’s sake has ceased to be the motto of our able 
craftsmen. Unless a new school develops, with an 
intenser enthusiasm for the sheer art of story telling, 
the medium of de Maupassant will continue its 
career of steadily commercialized decay. 
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Wanted: A Political Issue 


[X past presidential elections we have seen a divi- 

sion between parties over issues, sometimes great, 
sometimes small, sometimes false, but always an 
issue of some sort. Now we are apparently about to 
have a political contest with no issue at all. Lacking 
the bond of common conviction, individual members 
no longer have party loyalty and feel free to act as 
their immediate personal interests may dictate with- 
out consideration of the effect upon their party as a 
whole. We see Senators chosen from Republican 
states by Republican votes who could not have been 
elected on any other ticket, and who know that fact; 
deserting their party associates and voting consist- 
ently with their political opponents time after time, 
not only in special cases, but apparently as a general 
and settled practice. A Senator similarly elected as 
a Democrat counteracts their defection, so far as one 
vote may, by usually giving his support to the 
Republicans. Whether such action is to be praised 
as political independence or condemned as obtaining 
public office by political false pretenses is debatable; 
but to consider this would lead into the field of 
ethics. The fact that men in prominent public places 
do so conduct themselves is in itself an enlightening 
phenomenon. It means that these careful students of 
political tendencies have reached the realization that 
a party designation is valuable only as a method of 
getting votes, but that it entails no party obliga- 
tion. 

The situation is, of course, not the fault of the 
political parties. Neither principles nor issues can 
be artificially created. They must arise from without 
and become vital in the consciences and minds of 
people generally. There are now no broad contro- 
verted questions of national policy. Slavery, re- 
construction, the tariff, and the League of Nations 
have caused the battles of the past, but for all 
practical purposes one is about as dead as another. 
The tariff is still with us, and presumably always 
will be in some form or other; but individuals do not 
differ regarding it on principle but according to the 
direct effect upon them of some special schedule or 
particular rate. The amendment of the Volstead 
Act might be made an actual issue, for it touches 
nearly everyone and nearly everyone has an opinion 
about it. The Democrats may conclude to take the 
wet side. They are certain of the vote of the dry 
states of the South, irrespective of their platform 
declaration on this or any other subject, and with a 
wet plank they could probably carry several North- 
ern states which would otherwise be doubtful. The 
holding of a large block of electoral votes which go 
with them without regard to issues or candidates is a 
tremendous advantage to them. By advocating a 
moderately wet revision, the Democrats would re- 
tain the Southern drys and gain the Northern wets. 
The Republicans cannot pursue such a policy for 


they are not as fortunate as their opponents in hav- 


ing so many states that are with them right or wrong, 
and they must therefore take into consideration the 
sentiment of the entire country. 

Some fundamental line of cleavage may appear 
between now and next November. It is not yet even 
faintly visible. People are dividing along economic 
instead of political lines. Labor unions, farmers’ as- 
sociations, and chambers of commerce outrank in 
influence any political party. The ideal platform of 
the politician would be one which made the strong- 
est appeal to the selfish interests of each group, or, if 
all could not be beseeched without too much incon- 
sistency, then to the elements having most political 
influence. 

- The tendency to economic rather than political 
grouping is most conspicuously shown in the effort 
to pass legislation for the relief of the farmers, and 
the bill advocated by the railroad employees for the 
adjustment of labor disputes. In each case their 
advocates confess boldly that they favor them be- 
cause of their advantage to particular classes. They 


make no claim of general good. The special in- — 


terests behind tariff bills are of course actuated by 
the same class motives, but they have always argued 
that their policies would redound to general ad- 
vantage. The new policy has the merit of frankness. 
It also manifests new political tendencies. 


For want of a real issue, the Democrats will assail 
the Republican record. They will charge corruption 
and incompetence, the first based on the accusations 
recently directed against those in high places, and 
the second on the legislative failure of the present 
session of Congress. Republicans will be on the 
defensive in this attack, and will doubtless be hurt 
by it. But considerable of this ammunition has al- 
ready been expended. The personal integrity of Mr. 
Coolidge remains unassailed. The Republicans will 
disclaim responsibility for this Congress, pointing 
out the fact that control rests with a hostile coali- 
tion. They will counterattack with the cry of pros- 
perity, describing the condition of the country now 
as compared with four years ago. They will pound 
into the ears of the voters the fact that 5,000,000 
idle men were then hunting in vain for work, mills 
and factories were shut down, there was general 
industrial prostration, while now business is good 
and there is a job for everyone. They will point to 
governmental economy and the sound financial 
policy which has enabled the administration to pay 
off some billions of dollars of national debt while at 
the same time reducing taxes. It is true that for 
some unaccountable reason the prosperity and sound 
finance argument always seems to fall to the Re- 
publican party. The greatest possible use will be 
made of it this time. But the voter will not be !ook- 
ing to party records. His eyes will be fixed upon 
the individual. He will mark his ballot according 
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to the simple test as to which of two men he 
would prefer to see President of the United States, 
the character of the man being the first considera- 
tion and his party affiliations secondary. 

Plainly it is impossible to estimate influences of 
this sort as yet, for while we know that Mr. Coolidge 
will be the Republican nominee, the name of his op- 
ponent is beyond human ken. Judging by past 
Democratic conventions, the two or three candidates 
who have the greatest strength at the outset will 
eliminate themselves and the selection will fall to 
one of the minor contenders, possibly one not even 
mentioned at the start, as in 1896. 

To the side-line observer the inexplicable factor 
in the situation is the personal hold which the 
President seems to have upon the people of the 
country. He is absolutely devoid of all those qualities 
which we have been taught to look for in the success- 
ful politician. His appearance is not attractive. He 
photographs abominably. He is not an orator. His 
speeches never contain eloquence, nor the slightest 
element of emotional appeal. His speaking voice is 
poor. Those who meet him or hear him get no im- 
pression of bigness. He lacks the front which was so 
outstanding in President Harding. He is not a 
phrase maker as was President Wilson. He may oc- 
casionally seethe internally, but outwardly he is 
cold, reserved, aloof. His appeal is entirely to the 
intellect, while psychologists tell us that about 
ninety per cent of human actions and reactions are 
based on emotion rather than on reason. 

In spite of the lack of these qualities which or- 
dinarily make for popularity, the primary results 
have shown a surprising flow in his direction. There 
is naturally and justly full confidence in his integrity, 
a belief in his solidity of character, coming largely, 
perhaps, from the legend fostered by rhyme and 
adage that strength is a concomitant of silence. He is 
helped by his New England ancestry and birthplace, 
his thrift, modest living and steady habits. 

Whether he could hold the popular imagination 
if pitted against a candidate having the elements of 
greater personal magnetism and vitality is the ques- 
tion that is worrying the Republicans. 


A Mad World 


‘THE Constitutional Liberty League of Massa- 
chusetts is the local outgrowth of the Asso- 
ciation Against the Prohibition Amendment. At 
present it is organizing a campaign and has sent 
out cards which request contributions “to assist in 
the work of the League for the year 1924, and es- 
pecially to help defeat the State Volstead Law, Ref- 
erendum 3.” And at the bottom of the card: 


Contributions may be deducted in returns of income to 
the Federal Government — 


A perfect illustration of the strange humors of life 
in these United States. 


The Spectre of a Third 
Candidate 


_— most significant figure at this juncture in 
our national political life is Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, senior Senator from Wisconsin. He is an old 
man (in the seventies) and enjoys the degree of 
good health, vitality and capacity for sustained 
effort that naturally are those of a man of his ad- 
vanced years. He cannot be President himself, 
though he has long desired the great prize. It may 
lie within his power, however, to dispose of the 
place this year as between the Republican and 
Democratic candidates. 

La Follette’s decision, and his decision alone, will 
determine whether a third candidate shall enter the 
race. He may be that third candidate himself. If he 
does not run himself he will personally select and 
name the third contestant. It is a strategic position 
of amazing political power that he holds in the pres- 
ent confused state of popular opinion. If La Follette 
does run or choose someone else to draw votes from 
the two old parties, he will thereby injure the 
Republican candidate and aid the Democratic 
nominee. There is a remote possibility that a third 
candidate would so evenly divide the vote that no 
choice would be made and the election would be 
thrown into the House of Representatives. Twice 
in the early days of the Republic the House had 
to choose a President. 

Mr. Coolidge is, of course, a conservative of the 
conservatives. He will appeal for conservative sup- 
port, and his chances of election depend on the 
validity of his judgment that the majority of the 
voters will be found on the conservative side in 
November. He will naturally want a conservative 
platform to be, in effect, written by himself. 

Mr. La Follette is at the other extreme. He is as 
radical as Mr. Coolidge is conservative. He is con- 
cededly and undisputedly the leader of the radical 
left wing of the Republican party as well as of those 
one-time Republicans who went over into the Non- 
Partisan League and the Farmer-Labor Party. He 
retains his membership in the Republican party, and 
the planks he will propose at Cleveland will be radi- 
cal planks. He would like to see the party committed 
to a radical program. 

Mr. La Follette does not visit the White House. 
He does not like Mr. Coolidge. I think it is fair to say 
that he would prefer to see a liberal Democrat 
elected rather than a conservative Republican of 
the Coolidge type. At any rate, that is the common 
belief among the shrewdest and best informed poli- 
ticians and political observers. 

The present problem as it shapes itself, then, is 
not the problem of a third party, but of a third 
candidate. The aim and ambition of Mr. La Follette 
and his followers is not to establish a radical party 
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but to make the Republican party radical. La Fol- 
lette will not leave his party. He has seen that tried 
by others and he knows there is no nourishment in 
secession. It is reckoned that La Follette, if he runs 
as an independent candidate, would carry anywhere 
from five to nine states that normally are Republi- 
can. He and his followers in the House and Senate 
hold the balance of power in the present Congress. 
They have proved that over and over again. What 
they must prove if La Follette decides upon a third 
candidate is that they hold the balance of power in 
the electorate. Perhaps they do. Mr. Coolidge and 
his friends are not eager to have the question put to 
a test. 

It has long been a matter for comment among 
students of political history how close has been the 
vote between the two major parties. More than 
once a shifting of a few thousand votes would have 
changed the result. 

In the Blaine-Cleveland campaign of 1884 the 
Prohibition party was the third party and held the 
balance of power. In a total vote of over 10,000,000, 
Cleveland received a plurality of a little over 20,000, 
but fell short of a majority by over 150,000. He was 
elected by a majority in the electoral college of 18 
votes. He carried New York by a plurality of 1149. 
A change in this state of 575 votes from Cleveland 
to Blaine would have elected Blaine by an electoral 
majority of 17 votes. In this state the Prohibition 
vote which came largely from the Blaine ranks was 
25,016; hence the oft-repeated charge that Blaine’s 
defeat was due to the activity of the third party 
prohibitionists. 

In the Harrison election of 1888 his plurality over 
Cleveland was but 100,476. He fell short of majority 
by 147,982 votes. His majority in the electoral 
college was but 32. He carried New York by a 
plurality of 13,002 votes. A change of 6502 votes 
from him to Cleveland would have given the state’s 
36 electors to the latter, which would have elected 
him to the presidency by an electoral majority of 
two votes. The Prohibition party cast this year in 
the state 30,231 votes. This fact indicates that the 
third party had the balance of power if it desired to 
use it. 

In the Wilson-Hughes campaign of 1916 there was 
no third candidate in the field, but there was a close 
decision. Mr. Hughes failed to carry California by 
something over 3000 votes. Had he won the state 
he would have been President. 

Everyone interested realizes that the lines will be 
tightly drawn this year; that we will have a hard- 
fought campaign; that the mind of the country is 
unsettled, and that no one can tell which way the 
majority sentiment will swing. If as the campaign 
progresses the country begins to divide evenly, if 
there is no indication of a landslide, then Mr. La 
Follette and his following may prove to be the de- 
ciding factor. Epwarp G. Lowry. 


Foreign Affairs in a Corn Belt 
Primary 


By Eleanor Ellis Perkins 


HE Republicans of [Illinois did not re- 
nominate Medill McCormick as United States 
Senator in the April primaries, and now every- 
one is wondering what they meant by voting as they 
did. Has McCormick gone to join Senator Moses 
and Senator Johnson and Senator Reed in the 
Legion of Lost Souls, and has his well-known record 
in regard to the World Court and the League been 


his downfall? The answer is, as is usual in the. 


complex case of politics, yes and no — probably 
more no than yes. 

The State of Illinois is heavily involved just at 
present in troubles of its own, and this fact makes it 
well-nigh impossible to construe any recent vote as 
a referendum on our foreign policy. Although it is 
undeniable that there is a strong sentiment in favor 
of the World Court and the League of Nations, 
particularly among the women of the state, the 
gubernatorial and local issues prevented the clear 
expression of any such opinions. Not one of the 
prominent candidates for Senator or Governor had 
foreign policies that differed in any essential from 
Mr. McCormick’s, and in most cases they had no 
declared platform in regard to international re- 
lations, with the exception of Mr. Albert Sprague, 
the Democratic nominee for Senator, who an- 
nounces himself in a newspaper interview as “a 
student of the Court and the League and inclined 
to favor the Court.” Mr. Deneen, who took the 
nomination away from Mr. McCormick by a bare 
six thousand votes in a hotly contested election, 
did not run on any platform whatever except his 
accomplishments as Governor of Illinois, his life- 
long and unswerving party loyalty, and his presen- 
tation of the inadequacies of his opponent. Having 
less platform than any other candidate, it never- 
theless proved sufficient to support him. 

Mr. McCormick’s senatorial record received wide 
publicity at the hands of certain organizations, and 
his declared platform was necessarily somewhat 
consistent with it. His active support of the Child 
Labor Amendment and other welfare legislation 
won him votes from the women; his industry, his 
appointment to important committees, his connec- 
tion with the federal budget, his consistent repub- 
licanism won votes from the business men. But his 
“irreconcilable” policy in regard to the League and 
other forms of international codperation, his mem- 
bership in the committee which has refused to 
report out the World Court for a year and five 
months won him the fiercest opposition — among 
the Democrats! 

Illinois is a Republican state in the ratio of about 

(Continued on page opposite 324) 
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The Demagogue 
A Text Book for Politicians 


By Frederick E. Venn 
Part Three 


CHAPTER VII 


Concerning the Demagogue’s Choice of Parties and 
Party Regularity 


HE demagogue who resides in a section where 
one political party is clearly dominant natu- 
rally aligns himself with that party. The 
Southern demagogue is inevitably a Democrat, no 
matter how much his declared platform may dis- 
agree with that of the Democratic party. For ex- 
ample, the Senators from Louisiana are ardent 
advocates of a high tariff on sugar. That the high 
tariff is an out and out Republican doctrine doesn’t, 
of course, prevent the Senators from wearing the 
Democratic label. If they didn’t, they wouldn’t be 
Senators. 

Until recently the Middle West, New England 
and the Pacific coast states were almost as surely 
Republican as the South was Democratic. Conse- 
quently demagogues from these sections have 
regularly ridden under the Republican banner. 
Radicals like La Follette, Brookhart and Johnson 
who go far past the Democrats in opposition tothe 
dominant element of the Republican party, are 
wise enough to tag themselves Republicans. Even 
when he ran for the vice-presidency on the Pro- 
gressive ticket, Johnson succeeded in running as a 
Republican in California. Republicans throughout 
the country foamed at the mouth because of this, 
but Johnson held the whip hand. His example is 
commended to demagogue neophytes. 

Parties, of course, mean no more than principles 
to the demagogue, and he judges them solely in the 
light of his own advantage. Mr. Hearst, the journal- 
ist, who has been referred to already as almost a 
demagogue, gave his support impartially to the 
Chicago Republican, Thompson, and the New 
York Democrat, Hylan. Even the latter two, when 
they met, exchanged mutual praises and congratula- 
tions, entirely disregarding the party label. 

Most public offices are held by men who are 
regulars in party politics. This political phenomenon 
is sufficient to convince the demagogue of the ad- 
visability of being regular. Senator Watson of 
Indiana is said to be unpopular personally with 
most of the people of his state, but as a faithful 
party man, one who has steadfastly opposed the 
evil of the Democratic party, he is politically 


strong. Mr. Hoover, although the most popular _ 


man in the United States in 1920, registered a 


political strength of zero in the Republican Conven- 
tion simply because he was not a regular. 

The statement that most demagogues are party 
regulars may occasion some surprise, because, just 
at present, some of our most noisy and noted 
demagogues are “progressives,” “insurgents,” and 
the like. But the fact is these are the oddities in 
demagogy and, therefore, outstanding. We are so 
accustomed to the standard demagogy of the party 
regulars that we scarcely notice it. It is analogous 
to the air we breathe which we notice only when it 
carries an odor. Yet the presence of these irregulars 
and their success indicate that “insurgency” and 
“progressivism,” as irregularity is sometimes 
called, are sometimes politically profitable. If the 
intended demagogue finds the party machine will 
not accept him, or if the party machine has become 
or is rapidly becoming critically unpopular because 
of corruption or for some other cause, or if the mass 
of the people are suffering in economic distress, it 
may be advisable and profitable to be an “insur- 
gent,” a “progressive,” or an irregular of some other 
title. Then, the party machine may be attacked or 
the party measures may be assailed, and the dis- 
satisfaction of a — capitalized thereby. But 
the “insurgent” or “progressive” generally is well 
advised to hold ian to the label of the dominant 
party, as witness Messrs. La Follette,’ Johnson 
(California), Brookhart, Ladd, Frazier, among the 
United States Senators, as well as many lesser per- 
sons among the Representatives, who refuse to 
give up the Republican label, although fighting the 
regulars of the Republican Party. The measures 
they advocate are not Republican measures (if 
there are any Republican measures) but the Repub- 
lican label is still an advantage — to them — and 
they wisely retain it. Similarly, Jim Reed of Missouri 
retains the Democratic label. They do not call 
themselves Independents, and they balk at the 
edge of the Farmer-Labor maelstrom into which 
Magnus Johnson and Dr. Shipstead have boldly 
plunged. They are fearful of the impermanence of 
third parties in this country. Some of them, like 
La Follette, were sharp enough to stay out of the 
Roosevelt morass of 1912. They have been thankful 
since. And their conduct has been an example to 
others. 

When a demagogue finds it necessary or advis- 
able to break with or to oppose the party regulars 
and the party machine and become an “insurgent” 
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or a “progressive,” he, of course, seeks to build up a 
machine of his own. The old machine may, by his 
efforts, be destroyed and his own substituted. A 
party machine is a heinous thing indeed as long as 
it is directed against one, but its iniquity disappears 
when one is the ruler, or proprietor, of the machine. 
Amazingly splendid work, highly commendable 
work in every respect, in building political machines 
has been accomplished by Demagogue Johnson in 
California and Demagogue La Follette in Wisconsin. 
No party regulars ever did better. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Concerning the Demagogue’s Attitude toward the 
Solution of Public Questions. 


Ostensibly, the demagogue is always seeking, 
sternly and tirelessly, the solution, in a manner 
satisfactory to his supporters, of public questions in 
which they are interested. He must appear to be 
striving to remove the injustices, iniquities and 
inconveniences under which his adherents suffer, to 
rectify their wrongs, to confound their enemies and 
oppressors. Yet the wise demagogue does not really 
strive for the solution of public questions unless 
such solution is likely to be advantageous to him- 
self. Sometimes, it is to his advantage that a ques- 
tion be solved, and, then, of course, he makesa 
genuine and strong effort to bring the solution. 
More often, it is to the advantage of the demagogue 
that questions in which his backers are most inter- 
ested be not solved. Such being the case, however 
strong his public statements, however bitter his 
castigations of enemies of himself and the people, 
the wise, foresighted demagogue sees to it, quietly, 
as best he can, that the questions at issue are not 
solved. Frequently, the solution of public questions 
would mean the end of the demagogue’s claim on the 
support and suffrage of the people, and, accordingly, 
the end of his holding of public office. To the dema- 
gogue, the object of agitating a public question is 
not to achieve its solution, but to get into public 
office and stay there. Naturally, therefore, from the 
demagogue’s point of view, public questions should 
be solved only when they are no longer of political 
value to him. 

William H. Thompson, one time Mayor of Chi- 
cago, already enshrined in these pages as a dema- 
gogue of parts, chose reform of the ridiculous trac- 
tion situation existing in Chicago as his trump card 
in playing for his first election. During the whole 
eight years in which he held the office of mayor, he 
continued to promise better transit facilities, and 
continued, apparently, an uninterrupted fight 
against the evil traction forces that were thwarting 
him. Yet he was thwarted to the end! He was still 
fighting the people’s battle against prodigiousodds, 
when he went out of office. Thompson’s tactics 
worked splendidly for the first four years, since at 


their end he was reélected, but he carried the matter 
too far. The inconvenience of the people became so 
excessive that the mayor would have done better to 
solve the problem finally and trot out some other 
question with some other iniquitous forces to attack. 

Mayor Hylan of New York would do well to 
profit by the error of his colleague. Mr. Hylan has 
denounced the corrupt traction interests for years, 
with the pleasing outcome of a 417,000 majority in 
his second election. Now, deep into his second term, 
his masterly exposures continue, but there are evi- 
dences of growing impatience on the part of the 
people at Mr. Hylan’s failure to supply new sub- 
ways. It appears that in constructive work the 
mayor’s long reign has equalled that of Mr. Thomp- 
son in barrenness. The forces of evil, with their vast 
and secret powers, have been too much for him. It’s 
all very well to be the people’s champion, but even 
the people like to back a winner occasionally. Of 
course, Mayor Hylan fears the solution of this 
question because he has been a one-issue man. With 
the transit problem laid away, his stock in trade 
would be gone, but unless it is layed away, he him- 
self may be gone. There can be no doubt that totally 
fresh menaces and denunciations would be well 
received from this time forth. 

Many a demagogue’s fate has been sealed by the 
solution of his pet question and that of many an- 
other is threatened by a similar catastrophe. Glanc- 
ing abroad, consider the dismal doom which over- 
took demagogue de Valera when the Irish issue 
ceased to be an issue. Since that time he has been 
trying to breathe life into a skeleton. German 
demagogues are terribly upset by the advent of a 
liberal government in France, for now the menance 
of Poincaré has been denied them. Does anyone 
suppose that Senators Lodge and Johnson desire an 
end to agitation in favor of the League of Nations or 
the International Court? Far from it. As Senator 
Moses said, there are a lot of votes left in the League 
of Nations yet. Fortunately the Senators in this 
case do not have to keep the agitation alive; that is 
done for them by the League’s supporters. This 
diverts suspicion of artificially prolonging the issue 
from the Senators. 

Senator La Follette would not be the flawless 
master of demagogy that he is if he really desired a 
permanent solution of the railway problem. The 
imperfections of the country’s railways furnish the 
Senator with an enduring and vote-getting issue, 
and he would be unwise to liquidate it even though 
he is no one-issue demagogue, but very versatile and 
rich in objects of attack. 

It has been well proved that it is advisable and 
profitable for the demagogue to keep the cguntry in 
emotional and economic turmoil a good part of the 
time. However, in this as in all other things, the 
extent of his mastery is judged by his discretion and 
he must not carry the matter too far. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Concerning Certain Ethical Problems Met within the 
| Career of a Practical Demagogue 


The constant profession of the highest motives 
and sentiments is incumbent on the demagogue. It 
is equally essential that he attribute the purest 
altruism to his auditors and prospective constitu- 
ents. These rules are invariable no matter how sel- 
fish may be the demagogue’s motives or the interests 
to which he is appealing. It is well occasionally also 
to punctuate one’s speeches with references to the 
old fashioned, rugged virtues, — filial affection, 
love of the home, of children, of animals. This tends 
to obscure the baseness of an attitude, and flatters 
the hearers, since it implies their possession of these 
virtues, and proves beyond all doubt the speaker’s 
own intimacy with them. 

Although talking easily on all matters under the 
sun, the demagogue must always profess modesty 
and never talk down to his audience. 

The demagogue must contribute to all charities 
for which his aid is solicited. Indeed, it is very 
effective to send in a check before being asked. This 
always gets a good deal of favorable comment, and 
frequently it is an economy since the unsolicited 
contribution can sometimes safely be less than if it 
had been asked for. 

Although the sole guide for the demagogue is 
expediency, it is best, if possible, to maintain a 
rugged honesty in money matters. The menace of 
discovery of dishonesty is always unpleasant. On 
the other hand, the demagogue must not expect 
perfection in his supporters. He sometimes finds 
it advisable to push his tolerance to the extreme 
where they are concerned. After all, the component 
parts of a comprehensive political machine have to 
be provided for, and generally there are notenough 
offices, contracts, etc., to go round. 

The demagogue should make it a fundamental 
rule to transact his political business orally. Letters 
are dangerous. Of course, it is elementary to avoid 
checks in transactions which may be questioned 
later. 

Except where one demagogue threatens the 
position of another, it is well for the demagogue to 
be friendly with the whole profession. Following 
this principle no doubt, Mayor Hylan recently 
employed Senator Hiram Johnson in some legal 
matter for the City of New York carrying a fee of 
$25,000. Mr. Hearst is also believed to have em- 
ployed the Senator legally to the latter’s profit, but 
this is not quite certain as the fee gained from his 
service to New York City may have been thought of 
vaguely as a Hearst payment. Since Mr. Hylan’s 
election, the government of New York City and 
Mr. Hearst have been almost synonymous. 

Immorality in a demagogue is a severe political 
liability. It has ruined more than one otherwise 


promising demagogue. The wise member of the 
profession marries a substantial, sensible woman 
and maintains a good showing of children. If well 
advertised, a large family makes an excellent vote- 
getter. As to the conduct of his family, the dema- 
gogue’s wife should avoid “high society”’ as she 
would a plague. With her, the home and family 
come first, as she is always wise enough to state 
when interviewed. The only office she may accept 
is a non-competitive one in a charitable organiza- 
tion, basking in the favor of the people and the 
press. 
EPILOGUE 


These nine brief chapters are but an outline of the 
guide book for demagogues which remains to be 
written. It is of course foolhardy to suppose that so 
meagre a treatise could do more than hint at the 
rules of an art so vast and highly developed as the 
modern art of demagogy. However, it contains 
enough fundamental principles to carry the un- 
fledged demagogue past the pitfalls of his initial 
years. If study of it will save but one young dema- 
gogue from premature eclipse it will have served 
its purpose and earned the gratitude of our demo- 
cratic world. 


(The End) 
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parties are always held during the month of 

June. The leaders of each party are free to fix 
their own dates, but by usage the Republicans al- 
ways hold their convention first. Usage has also 
dictated that the conventions be held in different 
cities. The selection of both dates and places is made 
by the national committees. In choosing a conven- 
tion city they are influenced by a variety of con- 
siderations, such as the availability of a large audi- 
torium, financial guarantees, the accessibility of the 
place, the political strategy of the choice, and so on. 

The Republican Convention, which meets in 
Cleveland this year, will have 1109 delegates and 
an equal number of alternates. The Democratic 
Convention, which assembles in New York City, will 
be slightly smaller, with 1098 delegates. Hence the 
entire membership of a national convention, count- 
ing delegates, alternates, officials and attendants, 
usually runs above 2500, in addition to which there 
are several hundred newspaper men who must be 
accommodated either on the floor, on the platform, 
or somewhere else within range of the speakers. All 
others who are fortunate enough to obtain tickets go 
to the galleries, and these, though they accommo- 
date several thousand spectators, are never roomy 
enough to hold a small fraction of those who apply. 

On the floor of the convention hall there are 
wooden poles set up, and attached to these are plac- 
ards, each bearing the name of a state. The dele- 
gates group themselves accordingly, with the al- 
ternates directly in rear of them. The hour for the 
opening of the convention arrives; the chairman of 
the national committee calls it to order and intro- 
duces the temporary presiding officer. The latter has 
been selected in advance and his principal function 
is to make a “‘keynote” speech; in other words, a 
formal address in which the party’s platform is fore- 
cast. In the old days it was necessary to choose a 
leather-lunged orator for this job, but amplifiers 
have now come to the rescue. At best the conven- 
tion hall is a noisy place, even when the delegates 
are making an effort to be quiet and to hear what is 
being said. Every delegate is on edge, anxious to get 
to the main business and have it over with. Long 
speeches, no matter how excellent in quality, are 
unwelcome. 

But the convention cannot get to its main busi- 
ness, which is the nominating of a presidential candi- 
date, until some preliminaries are finished. The cre- 
dentials of delegates have to be verified, rules of 


, ‘HE National Conventions of the two major 
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The Least That a Voter Should Know 
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procedure adopted, permanent officers appointed, 
and a platform drafted. This work is done by com- 
mittees which bring in their reports on the day 
after they are named, and these reports are usually 


* adopted by the convention with equal promptness 


unless there is an insurrection, in which case the 
preliminaries may occupy several days. 


a or later, but commonly the third day of 

the convention, the work of making a nomination 
begins. The proceedings start by having the secre- 
tary call the roll of the states in alphabetical order, 
Alabama first and Wyoming last. When the name of 
a state is called, the chairman of its delegation may 
present a name, or he may yield his turn to some 
other state which is farther down the roll, thus per- 
mitting its delegation to name a favorite son. In 
this way, one after another, a half dozen or more 
candidates may be proposed for the favor of the 
convention. Then the first ballot is in order. 

Printed or written ballots are never used at na- 
tional conventions. All voting is oral and open. The 
roll of the states is called once more and each dele- 
gation, through its chairman, announces its vote. It 
was formerly the rule at Democratic conventions 
that the vote of the entire delegation from each 
state much be cast as a unit whenever a majority 
of the delegation so demanded; but this rule has 
now been considerably modified. The Republicans, 
on the other hand, have never had a “unit rule” but 
have permitted delegations to report a divided vote 
whenever there has been a failure to agree unani- 
mously. In any event most delegations vote as a 
unit, especially on the first ballot, and some of them 
are kept so well in hand that they continue to do so 
throughout the convention. 

At the Republican convention a majority of the 
delegates is sufficient to make the ballot decisive. 
But the Democrats require a two-thirds vote. Five 
hundred and fifty votes will be sufficient to settle 
the matter at the Cleveland convention, but it will 
take 732 votes to effect the choice of a Democratic 
standard bearer at the New York gathering. The 
ostensible purpose of this two-thirds rule is to keep 
a few large states from determining the choice of the 
convention, as they conceivably might do under the 
majority plan if they happened to be united; but the 
requirement of a two-thirds consensus is regarded 
by many Democrats as unjustifiable and there has 
been a growing demand for its abrogation. 

Occasionally a convention settles the presidential 
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nomination on the first ballot. More often, however, 
the first ballot shows a scattering of votes and proves 
indecisive. Then the convention proceeds to ballot a 
second time, a third time, and so on until a decision 
is reached. As successive ballots are taken there is a 
switching of votes from one candidate to another; 
the favorite sons drop out one by one; the “dark 
horses”’ are trotted into the arena, and all manner of 
deals are made by the men who control various dele- 
gations. Sometimes it requires a large number of 
ballotings to reach a decision. In 1880 Garfield was 
not chosen until 36 ballots had been taken, and 


Woodrow Wilson did not clinch his first nomina- - 


tion until the 46th. Meanwhile, as ballot after bal- 
lot is being taken, the strategists and wirepullers 
of the convention rush madly about, holding whis- 
pered conferences amid the din of the convention 
floor or in some accessible place outside. Delega- 
tions march around the hall, cheering vociferously 
for their heroes, while bands blare forth and the 
galleries join in the pandemonium. It is one of the 
great absurdities of American government that we 
should expect the virtual selection of the nation’s 
chief executive to be made by such a process and in 
such an environment. Nothing could be farther re- 
moved from what the Fathers of the Republic had 
in mind. 

It is not surprising, under the circumstances, that 
national conventions should sometimes do strange 
things, for even the most cool-headed among men 
can hardly fail to be swept off their balance by the 
whirling excitement of the affair. Left to itself a 
national convention would act exactly like any other 
mob, and the leaders are well aware of this; so they 
do not leave the convention to itself. They take 
every possible means to hold it in check, to ensure 
its docility, and to determine its decision. They are 
aided in doing this by the self-evident fact that a 
gathering of more than a thousand excitable dele- 
gates must have leadership from some quarter; it 
cannot lead itself anywhere save into chaos. The 
ultimate action of a national convention is almost 
always determined, therefore, by the success with 
which a relatively few men can assert their mastery 
by direct control or by compromise. We say that 
the convention nominates; what we really mean is 
that a few leaders do it, and the convention then 
ratifies their action. 


[- IS easy, of course, to pick flaws in this system of 

nominating candidates for the presidency. As a 
system it leaves much to be desired. But it is by no 
means so easy to devise something that would be 
demonstrably an improvement. Ten years ago 
President Wilson urged that the nominations be 
made by direct presidential primaries in all the 
states, each voter expressing his preference. This 
would leave the national conventions with no func- 
tion but to frame the party platforms. The people 


would nominate their candidates for the presidency 
just as they now pick their candidates for the gov- 
ernorship in many of the states. 

The idea sounds attractive, no doubt, but it would 
be wholly impracticable in operation. The popular 
vote, at a nation-wide presidential primary, would 
frequently be split among several candidates and 
no one would have a clear majority. What then? 
Would the nomination go to the one who obtained a 
plurality, or would there be a second popular pri- 
mary? The former alternative would hardly be an 
improvement on our present system; the latter 
would sometimes entail the holding of a dozen 
primaries before a decision could be reached. When 
there is a general consensus upon any particular 
candidate the convention method of making the 
nomination is quite as satisfactory as any other; 
when there is no general agreement, but a division 
of support among several aspirants, there is no way 
of securing a majority choice except by deliberation 
and compromise. A primary can act, but it cannot 
deliberate or compromise. That is the principal 
reason why we keep the convention as a nominating 
agency, despite its serious shortcomings. 

We complain that the convention plan puts too 
much power into the hands of a few men, and our 
complaint is all-too-well founded. But no matter 
what governmental device we may adopt we shall 
not avoid the gravitation of large powers into the 
hands of the few. Government by the whole people 
is a pleasing platitude, but the world has never had 
(and never can have) a government of that sort. 
Government by the whole people is a contradiction 
in terms. If the whole people undertook to govern 
by direct action they would give us something 
chaotic, but it would not be “government” as men 
commonly understand that term. The people as a 
whole have neither the knowledge, the time, the 
interest, nor the desire to exercise the actual func- 
tions of government. Nobody knows this better 
than the demagogues who flatter the people by as- 
suring them that they have. Democracy has func- 
tioned best where the people have recognized the 
inevitability of government by the few and have 
seen to it that these few are wisely chosen. 


The present series on electing the President contains 
three articles; one on the voter's part in the process, 
published in the May 24 INDEPENDENT, the arti- 
cle in this issue, devoted to the work of the National 
Convention, and a third article, to be published Fune 
21, covering those things that happen after the conven- 
tions do their work, with remarks on campaign funds, 
election literature, the smallness of the vote, the advis- 
ability of moving forward the inauguration date, and 
the part taken by women in the election. 
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pects of the new Greek Republic, we fell to 
thinking of the philhellenes of the early years 
of the 19th century, Shelley, Byron and the rest; and 
we took down our Shelley and read his “Hellas.” 
Now in reading Shelley one should never skip his 
prefaces, for his best prose is to be found in them, 
and it may well be contended (we ourselves are 


Rippeosirticas the other day, on the pros- 


firmly so convinced) that Shelley’s is the finest 


English prose since Dryden’s. 

Well, Shelley says in his preface to “Hellas”: 
“We are all Greeks. Our laws, our literature, our 
arts have their root in Greece. But for Greece, Rome, 
the instructor, the conqueror, or the metropolis of 
our ancestors, would have spread no illumination 
with her arms, and we might still be savages. 
‘ The modern Greek is the descendant of those 
glorious beings whom the imagination almost re- 
fuses to figure to itself as belonging to our kind, and 
he inherits much of their sensibility, their rapidity 
of conception, their enthusiasm, and their courage. 
If in many instances he is degraded by moral and 
political slavery to the practice of the basest vices it 
engenders — and that below the level of ordinary 
degradation — let us reflect that. the corruption of 
the best produces the worst, and that habits which 
subsist only in relation to a peculiar state of social 
institutions may be expected to cease as soon as that 
relation is dissolved.” 

Shelley, of course, said the right thing about our 
debt to Greece, and his poetic extravagance about 
the “glorious beings” is “permitted.” The propor- 
tion of really glorious beings among the Greeks of 
the brief Great Age is indeed one of the marvels of 
history. But in his science Shelley is entirely “out.” 
Ethnology was in its infancy in Shelley’s day and 
the other branches of anthropology were not yet 
born. It is now pretty generally recognized (the 
great Mahaffy to the contrary notwithstanding) 
that in that composite, the modern Greek, the in- 
gredient contributed by the free citizens of the city 
states of the classical epoch — those who repulsed 
the Persians, built the Parthenon, laid the founda- 
tions of modern science and philosophy, and wrought 
the incomparable masterpieces in literature and 
sculpture, — this ingredient, we say, is almost nil. 
The number of true Hellenes (Nordics, if one may 
say so, Professor Boas) was never very large, and 
that number was rapidly reduced from the time of 
the Persian Wars, so that no later than 100 A.D. we 
find Plutarch making the remarkable statement that 
in his day all Greece could not muster more than 
3000 hoplites. The causes of decline were numerous 
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— the incessant struggles of faction within the city 
states, involving terrible proscriptions, the incessant 
wars between states, the foreign wars, the draining 
away of robust youths by mercenary service among 
the Barbarians and by colonization (the colonists 
readily mixed with natives and were absorbed), the 
practice of infanticide on an astounding scale, etc. 
Finally, intermarriage with alien stocks, the conse- 
quent breeding out of the Nordic, his submergence 
and disappearance. This process began early, as we 
learn that Themistocles, Thucydides, and even that 
ultra-aristocrat Cimon, had Thracian (Pelasgian) 
blood in their veins. Not only was the total number 
of Hellenes comparatively small, but in the Great 
Age they were ‘a small minority of the population. 
In Athens, for example, in Pericles’ time, the free 
citizens constituted not more than one tenth of the 
population, of whom eight tenths were slaves. In the 
period of Roman imperial domination the number of 
slaves was greatly increased. In the 8th century 
there was a considerable Slavic immigration. Prob- 
ably by the end of the roth century these various 
elements — the old Pelasgian stock, the descendants 
of the imported slaves, the immigrant Slavs, etc. — 
were thoroughly blended into the Greek type as we 
now see it; a blend in which the Nordic ingredient 
is infinitesimal. 

But recognition of the last-stated fact should not 
swing us to the opposite extreme from Shelley. Be- 
cause the modern Greek derives not at all from the 
Nordic Hellenes, it does not follow that he is incap- 
able of self-government. Merely, we do not know. 
The essential character of the blend is not yet clear. 
Shelley’s idea that mental and moral habits con- 
tracted and confirmed in the course of centuries of 
political and social degradation will vanish at once 
on freedom supervening has been discredited in 
sundry instances. The Greeks exhibit, egregiously 
exhibit, many characteristics inimical if not fatal 
to success in self-government. But their experiment 
of government since the war of independence has 
been conducted under peculiar difficulties. Undoubt- 
edly many of the unhappy characteristics are refer- 
able to the centuries of degradation, and eradicable. 
Others are inherent in the blend. Which are which, 
it is too soon to say. The predominant element of the 
blend is Pelasgian; and it would be hard to prove 
that the pure Nordic is superior to the pure Pelas- 
gian. Aristotle was pure Pelasgian. 

So Shelley did not get us very far with his pref- 
atory remarks. And that dramatic poem, “Hellas,” 
is for the most part Shelleyan of the worst; which is 

(Continued on page opposite page 324) 
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Necropolis 


By S. H. Wallis 


Why not a tower for the dead, 
Higher than Woolworth? Living men 
Have Singer, Metropolitan, 
Equitable and Bankers’ Trust, 
Bush, Standard Oil, Municipal 

And other manufactured mounts— 
Why not a tower for the dead? 

Why not a building lifted higher 
Than any living men employ 

To house the bodies of the dead 

Or — better — ashes of the dead? 
Bring from the Nile the black basalt, 
Out of the land where Death was king 
And where basalt encased the dead 
In caskets sealed in pyramids 

Or hypogea. Raise the pile 

A thousand somber feet aloft — 
Massive and nearly windowless, 

For ashes need no light nor air 

And mourners, when they put away 
These cleanly relics of the dead, 
Would need but little light. On top 
Of the great sepulcher, erect 

A giant brazier wrought of bronze 
From which eternal flame will rise 
Ever to front the living world. 

Ten million urns of human dust 
This mausoleum could contain, 

And if for each were charged a fee, 
For rent and care perpetual, 

Of just ten dollars, in the end 

A hundred millions would be paid. 
This would defray the building’s cost, 
Provide a large endowment fund 

For upkeep endless, and would leave 
A handsome profit to the men 

Who made the scheme reality, 

And thus fulfilled a public need. 







































































A crematory at the base, 

With a dark chapel built of stone, 
In exquisite design, would bring 
Added, substantial dividends. 

Why not a tower for the dead 
(With living men as managers) — 
A tower overtopping all, 

Yearning in blackness to the sky 
And holding up its ceaseless flame 
That blazes brightly — into nought! 
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In Nightmare Land 


Sketches of Present-Day Germany 


By Harber Allen 


I 
“Tt Can’t Go Any Farther!” 


HE mark had gone hurtling down into a few 
more fantastic ciphers, and Munich was out 
in mass buying up madly what there was to 
buy in the deluded hope that it could “beat the rising 
prices.” As a matter of fact, German prices, once 
sluggardly and listless, have recently acquired nimble 
feet; and you can always depend upon finding them 
a good lap or two ahead of the late-triumphant 


dollar. 


mouth flapped open for a withering retort. But 
something in the cringing, faded little figure must 
have stopped her. 

“You’re right,’ she said abruptly; and then 
gathering new force, “‘you’re right. It can’t go any 
farther! I used to have my whole store full from 
floor to ceiling with wares. Now look at it. Look at 
it, I ask you!” 

' And in fact, the tiers of shelves along the walls 
were almost empty. Only here and there did an 
isolated box of noodles or a lone piece of cheese 
stick up like rare teeth to mark 
where once a full set had 





Into the cheese store slipped 
awan, washed-out little woman 
with a faded shawl over her 
head and a stack of small 
bills, carefully folded and 
counted, no doubt, clutched 
fast in her thin hand. 

“Gruess Gott,” said a voice 
that matched her appearance. 
“A pound of cheese, dite sebr.” 

“The cheapest we have costs 
three billions.” 

“Yes, but ditte, only one 
pound I want.” 

“The cheapest cheese we 
have costs ¢hree billions for one 
pound.” 

“But this morning you 
said —” 

“That was thismorning. The 
dollar went up this afternoon, 
didn’t it? Well, cheese went 











formed a brave and solid 
front. 

“And yet they tell me 
thankful I ought to be that 
I can sell my few pounds of 
cheese a day and my few 
pounds of sausage. Thankful 
I ought to be that I am making 
a living at all, they tell me. 
A living you call it! Mein Gott, 
nein! It can’t go any farther, 
it can’t go any farther!” 

But the next day the mark 
tumbled again — and the next 
—and the next. And it went 
farther — and farther — and 
farther. 


II 
“The Government Must Go!” 


There were ten of us wedged 
into the dingy, dirty little 








up too, that’s all. Do you want 
any or don’t you?” 

The wan, washed-out little 
woman looked at the stack of 
carefully folded bills in her 
hand. Across her face came a 
puzzled expression, like that 
of a meek little puppy which 
had just been beaten and knew not why. 

“A fifth of a pound give me,” she said at last. 

The burly cheese woman sliced off a few slivers of 
cheese and threw them on the counter. 

“Mein Gott! Es kann nicht weiter gebn! It can’t go 
any farther!” It had evidently taken all the little 
woman’s courage to make this outburst. She was 
still trembling from the effort. 

The cheese woman looked up surprised; her big 


(Pacific and Atlantic) 


Munich, the city of unrest. The “Force Depart- 

ment” of the National Socialists on the way to 

the Marsfield for the consecration of their flags. 

The National Socialists were the principal op- 

ponents of the Hitlerites at the time of the Hitler 
“revolution” 


fourth-class coupé really in- 
tended for eight. It was cold, 


we had a long ride ahead of us. 
Those who tried to read were 
nonplused by the feeble, dusty 
glare of the acetylene lamp, 
which the Schaffner had turned down in an amaz- 
ingly successful attempt at economy. The dark 
servile-looking man in the corner, on whose face 
glowered deep pools of shadow, put down his paper 
with a guttural grunt, and broke out in the harsh, 
broad Bavarian dialect: “The dollar stands at five 
billions in New York. Mein Gott! five billions!” 
He laughed. “Yesterday I got my pay for a week’s 
work, Today not even a dollar is it worth.” D’//abr, 
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he pronounced it, with a pouncing accent on the 
last syllable and a vicious roll of the r. “The govern- 
ment pays me no dollar for a whole week’s work. 
But today, when I go to buy my railroad ticket, 
gold mark prices charges me the same government. 
Damn such a government. Down with it, I say! 
Down with it.” 

The others awoke from their apathy. 

“Right you are. The government must go!” “The 
government is the biggest cheat, gouger, and usurer 
in the country.” “With graft is it riddled!” “It’s 
playing into the hands of the big industries and the 
banks.” “The government ought to be strung up 
on those telegraph poles out there — there — 
there — and there — on every pole another official.” 
The big man with the square head and the Bis- 
marckian eyebrows waved his arms wildly at the 
row of stark poles that flashed out of the darkness 
as we passed a bleak station. His eyes were fierce 
and bloodshot. 

“Body and soul the big industries are selling us,” 
broke in a snuffy-looking gentleman, with the odor 
of a Lebensmittel shop clinging to his clothes. 
“English I can read. I read the English newspapers. 
Dutch I can read. I read the Dutch newspapers. 
That a German pocketknife which a dollar in 
Leipzig or Berlin costs, in London for a shilling sells 
—that to me means nothing. But for Bavarian 
farmers to flood the Dutch market with cheap 
butter and eggs to get a few Dutch gulden, while 
from store to store our wives must run, and for love 
or money no food can get: that’s treason, I say. 
That’s high treason. Against the wall they ought to 
be stood and shot! 4, Gott, but what can you expect 
from such a government?” 

“When you try to send a package out of the 
country,” contributed another, “‘you have to make 
out enough papers to start a dozen fires with, and 
taxed or forbidden are half the things you want to 
send. But the big industries — they send out our 
money, our food, our coal — the very bread from 
our mouths to the 4usland they send to get a few 
lumpige Divisen. Meanwhile, we starve, and the 
government — the government looks on and con- 
tents itself with a few feeble newspaper volleys 
against the ‘mysterious profiteers.’ As if the govern- 
ment didn’t know who the profiteers were. They’re 
the government themselves. Such a government 
must go. Weg, weg damit!” 

His words stumbled over one another in their haste; 
his celluloid collar became disarranged; he dropped 
his fluttering hand on his creaseless trousers with 
a slap. His neighbors applauded this outburst with 
sighs, with groans, with heavy-whispered “Ach, 
Gotts!”” They were one, those nine: and as they 
sat there, wedged shoulder to shoulder in that 
dismal little coupé, so their souls, bare and suffering, 
touched and understood. They were nine sons of the 
same race, sitting hopelessly in the same doomed 


ship, exposed to the same lashing winds, and curs- 
ing the same weary, muddled pilot. 

Somehow — nobody knew just how — the ques- 
tion was raised: “And after the government goes, 
what then?” In a moment there was sullen dis- 
sension. In another the coupé rang with charge and 
countercharge, with retort and angry denial. They 
yelled at one another, they interrupted one another, 
they laughed derisively at one another, they shouted 
one another down, they rose from their seats and 
waved their arms in one another’s faces. They 
hated, scorned, suspected, sneered at one another. 
Sooner give in to the enemy, sooner see the whole 
Reich torn into angry shreds than yield to one 
another. A moment ago they had been nine Germans. 
Now they were socialists, democrats, nationalists, 
communists, Catholics, Hitlerites, Saxons, Bava- 
rians, Berliner. 

I left the coupé with the turmoil at its height. 
Long ago a friend had told me: “Our great national 
tragedy has always been that where there are four 
of us Germans there are five opinions.” 

There was only one point upon which they all 
agreed: “The government must go!” And a week 
later it — almost went. 


Il 
“Hail, Hitler!” 


As we came from the theatre we noticed little 
groups of fluttering people gathering in the shadows 
of Odeonsplatz, like pools of dark water on uneven 
ground. They were strangely silent from a distance, 
but they changed quickly, melting into one another, 
drifting apart and tearing up like black globular 
clouds driven by a capricious wind. 

“What's up?” 

“The government’s overthrown!” 

“What did he say?” “Overthrown!” “Thank 
God! Now for the French!” “It can’t be true.” 
“They really revolted?” 

“Yes. Hitler, von Kahr, and Ludendorff have 
broken away from Berlin.” 

“Tt’s only a wild rumor.” “I don’t believe it.” 

“T tell you J was there.” 

Immediately the emaciated rat-faced little man 
had an audience. They pressed in a circle about him, 
eager, silent. The man expanded. He was a per- 
sonality now: they were hanging on to his every 
word. “— and then Hitler entered,” I caught from 
the outskirts, ““— a revolver shot — von Kahr made 
a speech — they went wild, I tell you — Ludendorff 
marched in — on to Berlin —” 

The crowd muttered its approval. The little man, 
encouraged, raised his voice. “I tell you the Jews 
will mourn tonight. Hitler’ll make it hot for them, 
all right. You just watch the prices go down: fast, 
too. Bread Hitler will get for us — that’s what he’ll 
do. Tomorrow the Jew-banks will be closed. And 
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then Hitler will take them in hand and run them 
for us — for us, the people!” 

His voice rose high and cracked. His little rat 
face twitched with exultation. 

“Sure,” said a steady, cool voice at his side. 
“Sure, for the people.” 

A tall figure, with gray hair, a fur collar, and an 
elegant cane, was wedging his way out of the crowd. 

“T bet he’s a bank-Jew,”’ hissed the rat-faced man. 

Up the dark street wailed an auto siren. A low 
yellow car lunged into the light. Two dim gray 
figures were standing in the rear. 

“Hitler,” somebody shouted; and the little pools 
of shadow merged into a jagged charcoal streak 
along the pavement. 

“Hail, Hitler, hail!” 

One of the figures in the auto waved his peaked 
cap in the air. For the first time the crowd became 
really articulate: it roared into the night. The auto 
flickered into the black stretch toward the War 
Ministry. And the government was overthrown. 

But the next day Odeonsplatz looked quite dif- 
ferent. It bristled with chilly machine guns, and 
huge camouflaged armored cars plodded defiantly up 
and down the square with an almost visible chip on 
their shoulders. Sparse details of green-clad soldiers, 
armed hip and shoulder, trotted at double time 
around the corners, hugging the walls, their faces 
pale and set. 








From the War Ministry, about which a rusted 
barbed wire entanglement had been thrown, peered 
peaked gray caps and here and there a black-nosed 
rifle. Gray guards, scarcely older than boy scouts, 
marched up and down before the building, smiling 
sheepishly at the pedestrians who greeted them with 
“Hail, Hitler!” patted them amicably on the back, 
and chatted with them about last night’s revolt. 

““What’s happened? Has the Reichswehr really 
turned against Hitler?”’ 

“Not the Reichswehr, but von Kahr. He’s a 
traitor. He broke his solemn pledge, given before 
thousands of people.” 

“Don’t worry, boys. The Reichswehr is with 

you.” “They won’t shoot at Hitler men.” “They’re 
all for Hitler themselves.” 
A crash of glass set the vast crowd of spectators 
running up the street. The green-clad Reichswehr, 
refused admission to the building across the way 
from the War Ministry, had broken in. 

“Look out, boys! They’re putting up machine 
guns in those windows over there.” 

The gray guards withdrew hastily into the War 
Ministry. An officer in the middle of the street 
shouted at the crowd: “Go home. There’s danger 
here. Get out of the way.” A few strolled off re- 
luctantly; but the great mass of people, keyed 
up more now than ever, drifted back and forth 

(Continued on page 324) 











Part of the vast procession of the National Socialists in costume passing their 
headquarters at Munich 
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Readers and Writers 


N esthetic circles the name of Mr. 

Paul Rosenfeld is mentioned with a 
combination of affection for the man and 
respect for the critic.. Mr. Rosenfeld is the 
musical critic of “The Dial,” and a fre- 
quent contributor to that and other re- 
views which profess an interest in the 
Arts when modern. He is nothing if not 
modern, and has recorded his delight in 
more cacophonous music, more angular 
sculpture and more asymmetrical pic- 
tures than any other living American. 

A volume of collected essays entitled 
“Port of New York” (Harcourt) has re- 
cently added to my bewilderment to such 
a degree that I propose to make a solemn 
appeal for help in elucidating Mr. Rosen- 
feld’s excruciatingly artistic prose. The 
first essay is on the painter Albert P. 
Ryder, and is couched in language of 
which this is a fair specimen: “The ut- 
most reaches in vibrance in the gorgeous, 
fissured rectangles are rose-violets of the 
ultimate agony of day in the west, and 
rims of light pale as the greening skies of 
the afterglow.” To which I add: “In a 
thousand glimmers and undulances, the 
canvases give the unearthly compulsion 
of the wanderer’s ineluctable objective.” 
An anthology of bad prose, illustrating 
every possible kind of defective style, 
could be compiled from this book. The 
precious, for example, in the essay on 
Marsden Hartley: 


The breath of a rare apartness informs every 
rectangle of canvas or glass decorated by 
Marsden Hartley. . . . Like a warm flow- 
er half hidden by lush grasses, the presence 
glints from his clamant shields of color, 
meeting with light reassurance the eye when 
first it falls upon the great drooping curves, 
the prim angular shapes and flaunting areas 
of this simultaneously stiff and violent and 
whimsical art. 


The ungrammatical, in this sentence at 
the outset of an essay on William Carlos 
Williams: “Lyric substance has gotten a 
novel acidulousness of him.” And in this: 
“The sharp things make gay dangerous 
guerilla upon the alkalis coating the 
brain.” And this paragraph beginning: 
“Till the full-throated being called by 
Henry McBride the Beethoven of water- 
color, began to have being. Thirteen years, 
then, have seen the growth of a delicate 
Whistlerian into one of the few important 
artists America has produced.” By no 
process of parsing and analysis can these 
three passages quoted be made to con- 
form to the rules of English syntax. “To 
make guerilla on,” “to get of ”— what 
idioms are these? 

Mr. Rosenfeld combines obscurity with 
the inevitably bad word, /e mot injuste, so 
to speak. Thus, in describing Sherwood 


By Ernest Boyd 


Anderson’s style, he says: “Into the 
ordered prose of Anderson the delicacy 
and sweetness of growing corn, the gritti- 
ness and firmness of black earth sifted by 
the fingers, the broad-breasted power of 
great laboring horses, has wavered again.” 
Why on earth the verb “waver” in this 
connection? Nothing could be more inap- 
posite to the images preceding it. This 
endless stream of metaphors and images, 
along which Mr. Rosenfeld floats in the 
belief that he steers an original course, is 
usually his undoing, for he cannot find 
verbs to fit the nouns which he so incon- 
gruously employs. His love of inversion 
leads him to write “Known in the body 
of a woman, the largeness of life greets us 
in color.” This, being interpreted, means 
that Miss Georgia O’Keeffe knows life as 
a woman and translates her feminine re- 
flection of it into color. But Mr. Rosenfeld 
likes to say that “‘a white intensity drives 
the painting of Georgia O’Keeffe,” that 
she runs “the full gamut between the heat 
and coolth of a tone;” “what men have 
always wanted to know, and women hide, 
this girl sets forth. Essence of woman- 
hood impregnates color and mass.” The 
gynecologist as art critic! Obstetrical 
esthetics! “Port of New York” could be 
cited for pages in support of my conten- 
tion that Mr. Rosenfeld may know what 
he feels, but he is unable to express it, 
either simply or intelligibly. He has de- 
vised a strange, flamboyant, sentimental 
prose, full of preciosities, errors of syntax 
and meaning, and of affectations. Armed 
with this he is the chief interpreter of the 
ultra modern arcana to those who pretend 
to understand him. He is, I suspect, a 
smoke screen rather than a pillar of fire in 
the wilderness of Philistinism. 

Thomas Beer’s “Sandoval” (Knopf), 
on the other hand, may be recommended 
as a particularly effective antidote to the 
ineffectual “‘artiness” of the class-con- 
scious zsthete. Here is a style which is 
decorative and studied, but never sac- 
charine or labored. Mr. Beer knows the 
inevitable word when he sees it, and when 
he becomes inventive, as in his use of 
adverbs and adjectives, his “finds” are an 
enrichment of style, not a defiance of syn- 
tax and euphony. His writing interests 
me both because of its inherent charm and 
because it shows a continuous develop- 
ment of so marked a character that one is 
justified in expecting great things of the 
author. His first novel, “The Fair Re- 
wards,” appeared two years ago, and was 
followed by a brilliant study of Stephen 
Crane, which immediately established 
Mr. Beer in the front rank of his contem- 
poraries. “Sandoval” is described as “a 
Romance of Bad Manners,” and is a 


clever reconstruction of a colorful period 
in the history of old New York, shortly 
after the Civil War, when Dobbs Ferry 
was a fashionable centre. The skill in the 
evocation of atmosphere which is one of 
the essential qualities of the book on 
Stephen Crane and his times is also evi- 
dent in this novel, with its wealth of allu- 
sive detail concerning the events and 
amusements of the sixties. Christian Coty 
de Sandoval, a picturesque and exotic 
scoundrel, is the character around which 
the story pivots, and a romance is un- 
folded which leaves a fragrant charm of 
far-off things in the memory. 

Since I have quoted Mr. Rosenfeld, let 
me submit the author of “Sandoval” to a 
similar test. Mr. Beer’s style is certainly 
not simple; it is as ornate as Meredith’s 
and as deliberately cultivated, but observe 
the sureness of his hand, even when he is 
daring, as in this opening paragraph, 
which some have declared difficult: 


Dust swayed up in golden ropes against the 
afternoon and fell in clouds about a labouring 
horse, about a woman who dully looked at me 
through a black veil. Two riders glanced as 
their horses followed wheels noiseless on pow- 
dered clay. The third horseman halted and was 
a shadow near my eyes while I stared after the 
long box that lay a little sideways in the jolting 
cart. Vehement sun gilded the lid until it rolled 
under a bough and naked wood fleetly carried 
the cool print of leaves. A coffin, surely! 


Here is a perfect specimen of that visual 
imagination which informs all of Mr. 
Beer’s writing; the picture rises immedi- 
ately before the eyes, yet the effect is 
secured by the manipulation of words 
cunningly wrested from conventional 
usage. The author of “Sandoval” does 
supremely well just what Mr. Rosenfeld 
strives incessantly and vainly to achieve. 
Thomas Beer can limn a scene with such 
strokes as these: 


A baby came to watch me knot my tie and a 
woman sobbed somewhere. Bright pools lay in 
a gutter. Then a sailor lifted a brown arm 
against the sun, and bare feet ran on a plane 
of painted boards, while a tug put up a parasol 
of curly smoke and a pink ferry languished in 
its slip filled with peacock water. Women 
waved from a pier and sails rose from grey 
folds to a white, lofty shimmer as the world 
heaved softly, thrusting from us the red and 
bronze of the stretched city. 


Mr. Beer has come into full possession 
of his style, which is delicate and bold, 
an impressionistic medium through which 
he attains a vivid reality. His three books 
are stages in a progression, in which 
“Sandoval” marks a stage of remarkable 
brillance, without any suggestion of 
finality. 
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Tue Contrast. By Hilaire Belloc. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 


F I were to compile a list of Odenda, or 
things I do not like, it would include 
among Vegetable Marrows, Paper Towels, 

Portraits of the Ex-Kaiser, and Good 

Mixers, — Books on the United States by 

Visiting English Lecturers. One does not 

like to be rude to visitors to these hospita- 

ble shores, but English lecturers have tried 
our patience sadly. Suffering from a well 
defined superiority complex, inadequately 
concealed beneath the nice pink sugar 
coating of flattery designed to caress the 
childish palates of American book buyers, 
their interpretations of this country have 
been as a rule, puerile and petulant. This is 
largely due to a fundamental error in their 
attitude, to their natural but unhappy 
tendency to discuss these United States 
and the people thereof in terms of English 
values. They assume that our vanity will 
be flattered by the statement that Ameri- 
cans are English, transplanted, it is true, 
but Anglo-Saxons; glorified English Colo- 
nists, as it were, and perhaps they are 
right; but much more important, they 
make the cardinal mistake of believing 
that the statement is true, regrettable, but 
true. Naturally, if we are English children, 
our divergence from the standards of our 
elders can only be put down to wayward- 
ness. It is positively perverse and vicious 
for us to say baggage instead of luggage, or 
to call a tram a trolley or to be inquisitive 
or to wear funny clothes. The kindest 
attitude they can take is that Boys will be 
Boys, and that we are smart children, if 
unpleasant ones. 

Among these beclouded thinkers, Mr. 
Belloc is a notable exception, the only 
Briton I have met in books who bases his 
interpretation of the American on his 
essential difference from the European; 
whose theory of explanation is that the 
American should be contrasted with the 
Englishman, not compared with him. We 
are, he says, “alien, foreign, different; 
not Europe, nor Africa, nor the Old 
World at all. . . . My thesis is that the 
New World is wholly alien to the Old. . . . 
Europe and America are two systems, 
universes, creations, standing apart.” 

This point of view eliminates a great 
deal of stupid misunderstanding, of con- 
descension on one hand and resentment on 
the other. It treats American Society as 
an adult foreign civilization, interesting in 
its development, its growth, its constant 
differentiation from European standards. 
Thecontrast between American conditions 
and European is developed by Mr. Belloc 
through a series of chapters, the Physi- 
cal Contrast, the Social Contrast, the 


Are We Downhearted P 
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Political Contrast, the Religious Con- 
trast, and so on. 

Mr. Belloc is a shrewd, and certainly a 
sympathetic critic. He knows America 
better than most foreigners, and on the 
whole he likes it. At least he treats it 
without the slightest assumption that we 
Americans are degraded Englishmen. No 
moral stigma attaches to our foreignness. 
In his mind it is no more blameworthy for 
an American to appear on the streets in his 
shirtsleeves than for a Bavarian peasant 
or a Swiss chocolate gatherer to do the 
same thing; it is merely a foreigner wear- 
ing his quaint national costume. 

His criticism of our doctrine of the 
almost divine rightness of the majority is 
keen and constructive; his defence of the 
American attitude toward wealth or men 
of wealth as contrasted with the Mammon 
worship of Europe is both discriminating 
and just. The reviewer does not agree 
with Mr. Belloc’s opinions on religious and 
racial questions, nor with all of his con- 
clusions on political-social problems, but 
the honesty of his purpose and the clarity 
of his method are always apparent. 

Thoughtful Americans will be pro- 

foundly interested in this book. They will 
learn from it many things about them- 
selves which before they had only dimly 
realized. There is truth in the old saying 
that you never know your luck, and 
Americans are not always conscious of the 
happiness which is their birthright. Mr. 
Belloc, a foreigner and an alien, sees it 
objectively: 


I now come‘to a quality in the American 
social spirit which cannot be attached to any 
material cause, which is a product of I know 
not what virtue or happy accident in the ori- 
gins of that society. To this quality one can 
only give the name of Candour; it is straight- 
forwardness and unasking sincerity. It has a 
general effect (I know not for how long this 
effect may endure) of joy. 

I have heard innumerable judgments passed 
upon the American people by Europeans. Most 
of these judgments, as is natural with aliens, 
were unfavourable, and none were less favoura- 
ble than the judgment of the English gentry — 
though the French and Italian gentry run 
their English colleagues close in the attack on 
America. But in all these judgments, favour- 
able and unfavourable, unintelligent (as were 
the great majority) or intelligent (as were a 
rare few), there almost always appeared with a 
note of envy, of surprise, of bitterness — or of 
mere regret — the statement that the Ameri- 
cans were happier than any people of the Old 
World. 

They are, much happier. It is the astonishing 
and outstanding thing upon the spiritual side 
which no one seeing that people, and telling 
honestly what he has seen, can hide. They are 
the happiest white people in the modern world. 


Wherever you go in the whole of the vast 
territory of the States you discover that sort of 
freedom in the soul which is the breeding soil of 
happiness. I have said that I could discover no 
cause — certainly no moral cause — for the 


. Candour which is at the root of all this happi- 


ness; but at any rate I am sure that the cause 
of the happiness is Candour. The American 
people live in truth. 

Will this joy, he asks, endure? 

I return to that question. About a year ago 
a German traveling in America for the first 
time, and saying what I say, that this note of 
joy had struck him most, added: “Nor is it 
marred by any foreknowledge of its own cessa- 
tion. They do not know for how short a time 
this joy will last!” 

I cannot pretend to this critic’s prophecy. 
The joy may last or it may not; it cannot last 
forever, it cannot last, indeed, for very many 
generations. Every civilisation that has 
developed upon this earth has passed rapidly 
enough from simplicity to doubt, and from 
doubt to despair, save indeed where it has been 
relieved, as was Rome in the fourth century, 
by that one sublime philosophy which can 
alone redeem us from despair, but cannot give 
us back our innocence. Every civilisation which 
has appeared upon this earth has either ended 
by accepting sorrow as a portion, or by rebel- 
ling against that human fate, and so destroying 
itself, But every civilisation has also passed 
through an early phase of full expression and 
satisfaction, and in that phase the American 
people are to-day. 


In our more querulous moments, when 
our politicians seem to be pestilent and 
blatant mediocrities, our institutions in- 
firm, and our stupidities the governing 
force, let us lift up our hearts and re- 
member that, whatever our imperfections, 
we strike foreigners as the “happiest 
white people in the modern world.” 


A Modern Rake’s 


Progress 
By George B. Dutton 


Tue Prastic AcE. By Percy Marks. New 
York: The Century Company. 

Tue Epvucation or Peter. By John 
Wiley. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 

None So Buinp. By Albert Parker Fitch. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 


RAKE’S progress through college or 
university, with a rainbowed close 

as a concession to sentimental readers, 
has for several years been a standard 
pattern for novels of adolescence. The 
younger generation are put through their 
jerkily mechanical paces with wearisome 
iteration, to the accompaniment of clink- 
ing pocket-flasks and moaning saxophones 
and shrill, drunken laughter, until even 
the omniverous American reader finds his 
appetite dulled and his credulity strained. 
Three recently published novels of college 
life give promise of a change in mode. One 
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of them is of the older sort; but its delib- 
erately cultivated naughtinesses seem 
strained and ineffectual. The other two 
explore fresher possibilities. 

“The Plastic Age,” be it stated immedi- 
ately, is of its kind excellent. The surfaces 
of the chosen materials are rendered with 
exactness and vividness. In its details the 
account meets the requirements of the 
most realistic undergraduates. They see 
themselves and their fellows mirrored in 
the “good eggs” and “poor fish” and 
“smooth guys” that slouch through Mr. 
Marks’s book, clad in “ ba&-baa coats” 
and bell-shaped trousers. They delightedly 
recognize the glint and flash of their 
ephemeral slang. They catch the very 
accents of their high-pitched fraternity 
quarrels, their futile, interminable dis- 
cussions of sex and God and the faculty, 
their frantic cramming sessions before 
examinations. The prayers and impre- 
cations over a championship football 
battle, the smoke and profanity of an all- 


night poker game, the din of jazz at . 


dances, are reproduced with astonishing 
accuracy. 

And yet, to one who knows, the total 
eftect is seen to be fantastically misleading. 
The telescoping of the long levels of 
experience, the elaboration of the crises, 
are as distorting as convex mirrors at 
country fairs. The simple minded youth 
who, forming his expectations on narra- 
tives like this, regards a college career as 
a plunge into four years of boiling excite- 
ment will perish of boredom. Student life 
is not the endless fever here described. 
There are moments of high temperature, 
to be sure, but also lengthy intervals of 
cool, relaxed existence. Nor do the periods 
of intensity present themselves so largely 
in terms of poker and illicit gin and casual 
gabble about “‘life.”” Even for the young 


. people of to-day there are adventures 


other than those of flamboyant nights and 
sodden days. In short, the facts adduced 
in this type of fiction may be accurate, 
but the evidence is incomplete, and the 
resulting picture is as romantic as fisher- 
men’s stories or tales of far travelers. 

The two remaining novels, in spite of 
their relative tepidity — or possibly, in 
part, because of it—do something to 
furnish a corrective. Their flaws are as 
obviousas the merits of “The Plastic Age.” 
Peter Carey, whose education is the theme 
of Mr. Wiley’s book, never quite emerges 
from the shadows; and those about him 
are even more tenuous. The author 
wavers in his intentions, seemingly can- 
not make up his mind to forego the 
adventitious aid of devices made popular 
by Mr. Scott Fitzgerald, and then, half- 
heartedly turning his back upon that sort 
of thing, fails to realize fully his better 
purpose. Yet this very uncertainty may 
be regarded as a symptom of a change in 
taste. The trite, wistful shopgirl, the con- 
ventional, aging flapper, the inevitable 
hard-mouthed society girl, all appear; 


they are not, however, the only or even 
the primary focal points of the narrative, 
and they are at times presented in a mood 
of faint irony, as though the showman’s 
lips were curling at the spectacle. More 
significant still is the emergence of 
other interests — athletic, artistic, even, 
strangely enough in college fiction, intel- 
lectual. Peter and his friends like exercise 
and the out-of-doors. They take a shy 
delight in things that are beautiful, a de- 
light now ministered to by grotesqueries 
of candle-lit rooms and pre-Raphaelite 
properties, now by a glimpse of a tawny 
beach or a pinnacled tower. They are not 
inhospitable to ideas, though often in- 
articulate in their presence. Were this 
diversity endowed with greater vitality, 
the intrinsic worth of the book would be 
considerable. As things are, the modifica- 
tions in tempo and theme are hopeful 
signs. 
Theartistry and craftsmanship of “None 
So Blind,” like those of “The Education of 
Peter,” are open to serious objection. The 
central figure in this story of Harvard, 
Dick Blaisdell, is, except in certain pas- 
sages, a waxen symbol of an abstraction 
rather than an unpredictable human being. 
That the abstract conception, the worth 
of the under dog, is charitable and often 
true, is of no help in the author’s struggle 
to embody its exponent in flesh and blood. 
Some of the more important characters 
around Blaisdell, especially the very real 
and subtly discriminated members of the 
Morland family with their traditions of 
old Cambridge, are more fortunate. The 
hero himself attains convincing humanity 
during his final interview with Felicia 
Morland in the moonlit garden. Yet lesser 
merits never quite compensate for the 
prevalent inadequacy in the presentation 
of the leading actor in this drama of self- 
realization. 

The same unevenness is discernible in 
Dr. Fitch’s management of conversation. 
Some of these men and women talk with a 
naturalness that partakes of inevitability. 
Mrs. Morland’s remarks are suited to her 
precise good breeding and reveal the fibre 
of her personality. Her daughter in her 
cultured indecision, her son in his deca- 
dent estheticism, the two members of the 
faculty so different yet so alike in their 
participation in a common intellectual 
heritage, reflect themselves in what they 
say. But the diction, the very rhythm of 
utterance, ascribed to Blaisdell and his 
fellows are so far from the halting, frag- 
mentary speech of normal youth as to 
cast a spell of artificiality over the ac- 
companying experiences. They talk like 
prigs even when they act like men. 

The result is regrettable, for it serves to 
blind readers to the underlying truthful- 
ness of the book. Refusing to conform to 
accepted notions, the writer has attempted 
to record those phases of college experi- 
ence that in recent years have been too 
generally neglected; and in so doing, 


despite deficiencies in method, he has 
given to the public a better proportioned 
picture than his competitors have fur- 
nished. For undergraduates to-day are 
not all romantic rebels oscillating be- 
tween spindling effeminacy and scarlet 
depravity. There are those who, less 
theatrical than their prototypes in popular 
fiction, are more engaging and infinitely 
more interesting. They are ready to 
respond to the lure of adventures among 
past centuries. They can be aroused to 
the zest of exploration in social and 
religious problems. They are willing to 
spend themselves in probing ideals and 
examples of behavior. They can be kindled 
to enthusiasm in the study of human 
nature and human relationships. And 
these types of experience, these pursuits, 
must receive full recognition before one 
can form a just conception of the college 
man’s life. Other factors undeniably are 
important, but not to the exclusion of 
these. “None So Blind,” for all its faults, is 
by reason of its emphasis, a better guide 
than most to the occupations and con- 
cerns of the present generation of students. 

The situation, in truth, is not very 
different from that which exists in other 
phases of life and letters. For several 
feverish years jazz fiction has attempted 
to persuade us that we are most of us 
riotous profligates. The effects wearing off 
with repetition, excess has been piled 
upon excess to the point of nausea and 
the submergence of normal values. Our 
novelists have been like the clergyman 
who cried, “Jazz, jazz, everywhere jazz! 
In its barbaric sensuousness it is the sym- 
bol of our times. One finds it wherever one 
goes, until like the Psalmist I am ready to 
cry, ‘Though I make my bed in hell, thou 
art there.’”” They have deliberately made 
their beds in hell in order to shock us with 
their discoveries. But one need not lapse 
into facile optimism to deny that the 
region to which they have so successfully 
confined themselves is wholly representa- 
tive of our American scene. Viewed in the 
light of common day, their novels look 
like Freudian dreams. There are indica- 
tions that popular taste is veering. Are 
“The Education of Peter” and “None So 
Blind” straws that reveal changing winds? 


Not a Guffaw 


Itt SHow You tHE Town. By Elmer 
Davis. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Company. 


OT what its blurb announces: “a 
rollicking yarn,” but a story of 

great and restrained humor, of a disarming 
frankness in presentation, of complica- 
tions that border on the farce, but main- 
tain somehow the dignity of comedy. The 
sentimental adventures of Dr. Alexander 
Deupree, Instructor of Latin in Columbia 
University, pile up in cumulative layers. 
He is in a fair way to be destroyed by 
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competing ladies, for his temperament is 
only one half prudent, and the Groves of 
Academe in New York City do not shelter 
their inmates from wild women and the 
strains of jazz. Dr. Deupree, it is fair to 
say, is somewhat on the sentimental side; 
his not too cynical heart is sensitive to 
impressions, as witness his reaction to 
music: 


And while I was hating all women with 
conscientious. vigor, an orchestra somewhere 
indoors began to play selections from “Madame 
Butterfly,” and I thought of Lucile. 

Puccini, or moonlight, or roses and honey- 
suckle, or the third Tom Collins always re- 
minded me of Lucile. Boy-and-girl sentiment, 
no doubt, but pleasant to remember after 
seven years, when everybody regarded me as 


Old Faithful, the shaggy watchdog who could 
be trusted to take the girls to school. . . . 

It would be foolish to attempt a résumé 
of the story or to quote at length Mr. 
Davis’s admirable modern prose. The 
best advice a reviewer can give in this 
connection is— buy the book and enjoy 
yourself. 

I hope that Mr. Davis will live a long 
time and write a great many more books. 
It is so refreshing to meet a genuine 
humorist who never lets himself be quite 
as funny as he knows how to be, whose 
humor is in humanity rather than in 
situation, whose wit is not cleverness but 
frankness and clear vision, whose smile 


never degenerates into a guffaw. 
D. R. 


Mr. McFee Goes Ashore 


By D. R. 


Race. By William McFee. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 


N this novel Mr. McFee deserts ships 
and men that go down to the sea in 
them, and begins a story which he does 
not “ finish” about small people in a Lon- 
don suburb. For my part, I am frankly 
sorry. For Mr. McFee as an interpreter of 
that strange other life, the life of the sea, 
was the only man of our day, beside 
Conrad, equipped and able to express 
its mystery, the fantastic ports and 
beaches of the Seven Seas, the clean 
craft of seafaring, the working out of 
human motive in an element we lands- 
men only know by hearsay. Whether his 
story had to do with a café in Stamboul 
or a Scotch engineer’s respectability 
ashore, the people of his imagining were 
members of an international brotherhood, 
an ancient craft; their lives as different 
from land lives as sea breezes from land 
breezes. Inevitably one compared him 
with Conrad — much similarity in sub- 
ject matter, often the same indirect ap- 
proach, always a story told with the con- 
viction of the genuine artist. A writer, one 
said, with a real sense of values, a fund of 
knowledge, a sincerity of purpose, and a 
joy in his handiwork. If his method and 
manner smacked strongly of Conrad, it 
was because he could find no better model, 
no truer master in the art he set himself 
to conquer. He was a kind of Conrad up- 
to-date, living his sea stories, not remem- 
bering them. 

All the sea element is put behind him 
in “Race.” As if he said—Now I have 
learned my trade, I will strike out for 
myself in a new field. The result is disap- 
pointing — a story which might have been 
written, and possibly better written by 


Mr. Swinnerton or others. The setting, a 
London suburb in full Victorianism, a 
“Chapel” Society, whose elders are mere 
background, mere cultivated background, 
soil, from which springs hopeful, tender 
youth. We watch a local generation grow, 
begin to unfold, reach out trustful, curious 
branches, feeling at life, tasting their un- 
known destiny —and then, the story 
stops, as if their creator in a sudden fa- 
tigue tired of their efforts, or in a sudden 
dismay forbore to chronicle the equal 
tragedy of their success or failure. 

These young people, as long as we know 
them, are well done. They are convincing, 
the women more so perhaps than the men. 
Hazel Heath, an incurable romantic, a 
kind of Marie Corelli in bud; her sister 
Lena, who deserts South Barnet to be- 
come a model and at the last is about to 
marry an ineffectual, too hopeful artist; 
Louis Chaillu, a transplanted Frenchman, 
the youthful friend of Francis Striker, the 
latter destined to be a strong, pure, silent 
man, a creator and builder of immense 
constructive power. Much time is given 
to such background characters as Mr. 
Heath, Miss Culvert, Mrs. Giffel, Mrs. 
Bustillo— and they, too, have about 
them a sense of reality. Francis Striker, 
the most important potential person, is 
theleast convincing. Him the author views 
with reverence, with an almost feminine 
romance — as Kipling sometimes looked 
at his Brushwood Boys and other Gala- 
hads with the fluttering admiration and 
shy wonder of a girl. The reader smothers 
a feeling of annoyance with Francis Striker 
and his immovable character, and tries 
not to hope that his projected railway in 
Costaragua will fall into a barranca some 
dark night. The reader knows that Francis 
Striker is to be admired and he is a gentle, 


dutiful reader, and wants to do what is 
expected of him. 

Perhaps this book is an introduction. 
Perhaps we shall follow Ethel through her 
successes as a novelist, and Louis and 
Francis through their romantic bridge 
building in Costaragua, and Lena through 
her struggle for existence as a wife and 
probably a mother. Perhaps Mrs. Giffel 
will boom her cheerful irreverences 
through other books and the vegetable 
Mr. Heath will function on with all the 
placid vigor of a head of lettuce. But I 
wish — I carfnot help wishing — that Mr. 
McFee would put his characters on board 
a ship, tangle them up in Port Said or 
Alexandria, or some dark jungle harbor, 
and let their destinies work out against a 
background of strange palms whose 
branches stir and rattle endlessly in the 
sea breeze. 


Mr. Garnett, Fantast 


A Man 1n THE Zoo. By David Garnett. 
Illustrated with woodcuts by E. R. 
Garnett. London: Chatto & Windus, 
1924. 

N this brief fancy the author again 
utilizes the method which he made his 
own in “Lady into Fox,” last year’s 
winner of two coveted English prizes. 
That method, quite briefly, is: take your 
characters, put them into a fantastic 
situation and then, asking no more of 
credulity, suppose what would probably 
follow. The title, in each case, quite 
honestly describes the situation: in “Lady 

into Fox,” a lady became a fox. In “A 

Man in the Zoo,” lovers quarrel at the 

Zoo; she tells him he is a beast, and that 

the Zoo is not complete without him. 

Proud and despairing, he takes her at her 

word, and so arranges matters that he 

shortly finds himself behind bars in the 

Great Ape House, and labelled: 


“Homo sapiens 
MAN 


This specimen, born in Scotland, was 
presented to the Society by John Crom- 
artie, Esq. Visitors are requested not 
to irritate the Man by personal remarks.” 


What, assuming the characters to be as 
described in this book, would be a likely 
outcome of such a situation? The answer 
is worked out both skillfully, and with the 
delicacy which enabled Mr. Garnett be- 
fore this to make charming a tale which 
in the hands of most might have been 
offensive. He can give the touches neces- 
sary to sustain the fancy. The Man finds, 
after a while, that the beasts somehow 
realize that he is in their own position, and 
the author gravely notes: “There is in 
this a possible explanation of the often 
recorded fact that it is particularly easy 
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for convicts to make friends with mice 
and rats in pyison.” To demonstrate both 
ingenuity and humor, it might be told 
how the Zoo’s acceptance of the unusual 
specimen is made plausible, but this 
information should be reserved for readers 
of the book. The style is simple, lucid and 
unornamented; the observation beneath 
it, keen. The work is shortly to be pub- 
lished in this country; by Mr. Knopf. 
Those who are disappointed by the 
shortness of the little volume will console 
themselves by reading it over again. 
E. A. NILEs. 


Utopia or Despair? 
Four Aspects of Life 
By Dorothy Bacon Woolsey 


Tue Dream. By H. G. Wells. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 


Gop. By J. Wassermann. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Marirtor. By Concha Espina. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

Arrican Ciearincs. By Jean Kenyon 
Mackenzie. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


N four foreign books we see revealed 

the varying temperaments of their 
authors in the classic categories — San- 
guine, Benevolent, and Melancholy. Their 
interpretations of life, according to the 
temper and nationality of each, take us 
to a corresponding degree out of the 
social order familiar to us. At opposite 
ends of the temperamental scale stand 
the irrepressibly fecund Mr. Wells — fer- 
menting hope for the (very far) future 
around the edges of his potent narrative, 
“The Dream,” —and J. Wassermann, 
author of “The World’s Illusion,” who 
in his new volume, “Gold,” unfolds a 
nightmare of the overwhelming power of 
evil, yet with “the little that is Good 
steadily hastening” as Whitman saw it, 
“towards immortality.” In this strange 
novel characters are so largely types that 
one’s hopes and apprehensions, pity, ter- 
ror, and abhorrence tend to become reac- 
tions to qualities rather than to individ- 
uals, loved, hated, or feared as the case 
may be. Ulrika Woytich, the central 
figure, is a monster of rapacity, in whose 
clutches an entire family struggles and 
ultimately succumbs, —all but one daugh- 
ter, Josephine, who, bowed beneath the 
incubus of an early gratitude, fights 
valiantly, albeit hopelessly, for independ- 
ence. The nightmare sense of overpower- 
ing evil grows steadily from the incipient 
sophistries of the first encounter and be- 
comes almost, and then quite, unbearable 
as one member after another of the help- 
less group is destroyed to nourish the 
greed of the ghoul. The climax is reached 


in an incident perhaps no more revolting 
than many in Greek tragedy, although 
awakening in the reader the age-old 
doubt: “It’s loathely; but is it Art?” The 
author offers us a tentative relief, which 
by this time we almost fear to accept, as 
the unequal contest slackens with the in- 
creasing years of the participants — only 
to flare fiercely into a final, desperate 
conflict for the one good that remains, the 
love of Josephine’s little grandchild. The 
book ends on a quavering note of defeat 
for cruelty and cunning — but the op- 
pressive menace lingers, and we continue 
to feel that Josephine will do well to look 
under her bed before getting in it, for 
some time to come! 

Mr. Wells’s “‘ Dream,” while somewhat 
closer to life as we know it, does to be 
sure, involve poverty, peculation, adultery 
and murder, but is told in such an idyllic 
setting of the 4oth century (or so, — one 
does lose count with Wells) and with such 
flashes of his old humor and adroit char- 
acter-delineation that it presents the most 
agreeable of contrasts to Herr Wasser- 
mann’s horrors. Those who love the 
Wells of “‘Tono Bungay,” “ Kipps,” and 
“Mr. Polly” will find here a story resem- 
bling those of his lighter, Cause-free days, 
although of course the essential urge to 
comparison with the Happy Land far, 
far away is persistent and irresistible. 
And there is no denying that it retains a 
fascination — if one hasn’t read too much 
Wells too recently. Then too, one of the 
most diverting guesses one can make 
about the future is in regard to Mr. 
Wells’s position therein. Yet in fairness 
we must admit that his preoccupation 
with posterity seems to be untinged by 


’ self-interest even of an artistic nature. 


The conception of literature as an in- 
strument of social reform is not confined 
to the Anglo-Saxon mind. Concha Espina, 
in her prize novel, “Mariflor,” declares 
books and newspapers “the conquering 
propagandists of ideals” and fires the 
fickle enthusiasm of her quasi-hero, the 
poet, with a vision of the liberation of an 
imprisoned womanhood by the power of 
song. But Eurydice of Maragata in the 
Spanish highlands comes no nearer to 
deliverance than she of Hellas, for her 
poet’s vision dims and falters, and’ Mari- 


flor sinks back into the shadows of cap- 
tivity — the hopeless slavery to the soil 
and the tribe of the Maragatan woman. 
The Spanish Academy awarded its high- 
est prize to Concha Espina for her striking 
presentation in this novel of the tenacity 
of primordial tribal custom in the bleak 
and lonely plateaux of central Spain. One 
wonders whether the award was made in 
the traditional spirit of Spanish pride in 
ancient institutions and the glorification 
of national and local customs, or whether 
it was a tribute to the courage of this 
tragic revelation and scathing arraign- 
ment of a tribal code under which the 
position of women is considerably worse 
than under Islam. “Mariflor” is the work 
of an impassioned champion of enslaved 
womanhood —a choleric reformer — a 
social missionary. If the Spanish Academy 
is rewarding this spirit we may confi- 
dently await that Spanish renascence 
towards which ‘so many signs seem to 
int. 

“African Clearings’’ by Jean Kenyon 
Mackenzie is a collection of sketches of 
the Southern Cameroon, some of which, 
appearing in various periodicals, have 
already added to the laurels of the 
“Woman Homesteader.” It is good for 
us indifferent home-lovers to look at life 
and things from the point-of-view of the 
exile missionary,— very good indeed 
when that missionary is (surprisingly — 
to our shame be it said!) a keen and hu- 
morous observer, a sensitive interpreter 
of beauty, and a literary craftsman. The 
strange loveliness of alien forests and 
shores, the poignancy of homesickness, 
the empty sense of utter isolation, the 
thrill of the rare visitor or the semi- 
occasional mail, the daily round of wres- 
tling with ignorance and savagery, are 
presented with a sincerity that combines 
with lively humor and occasional pungent 
irony to make these essays enormously 
appealing. For those of us who shuddered 
and were convinced by the irresistible art 
of “Rain” a course in Jean Mackenzie’s 
works will be a wholesome antidote, — 
and if the desired perspective could be 
obtained without the necessity of exile, it 
is, upon the whole, with the eye and tem- 
per of the humorously-Benevolent that 
we would elect to envisage life. 


An American Repertoire 


| TheatreP 
By Alice Rohe 


E have heard so much about the 
prevention of cruelty to the Ameri- 
can drama that when this stepchild of 
the stage is actually taken in out of the 
cold, warmed with the fire of apprecia- 


tion, and fed on the cream of success, we 
have reason to be enthusiastic. 

The decided hit of The Equity Players, 
Inc. in “Expressing Willie,” by Rachel 
Crothers, is an important happening 
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viewed from more than one stand- 
point. 

When this organization of actors was 
formed in 1922 with the avowed aim of 
encouraging the American playwright and 
of producing plays possessed of artistic 
merit rather than mere box-office value, 
we were all hopeful as well as interested. 
A company of actors, after all, ought to 
be able to give the public the very best. 
Besides this particular group of experi- 
enced artists, while a distinct legal and 
financial entity from the Actors Equity 
Association, is composed of members of 
that organization. 

But because, as they announced, there 
was no American drama available, they 
began activities with a Spanish play, 
“Malvaleca.” It failed to interest as did 
two of the three American plays which 
followed, the exception being “Why 
Not?” by Jesse Lynch Williams. People 
began to ask: “What ’s the matter with 
the Equity Players?” Then came the 
season of 1923-24 with “Queen Vic- 
toria,” “Neighbors,” “The New Eng- 
lander,” all by American playwrights, 
and the classical production, “Mac; 
beth.” None was successful. Things 
looked rather disheartening when “Ex- 
pressing Willie,” the fifth production of 
the season, broke the run of bad luck 
with a crashing hit that saved the day. 

The success of Rachel Crothers’ play 
means that the Equity Players can con- 
tinue their way toward their ultimate 
goal — the establishment, eventually, of a 
repertoire theatre. Even if “Expressing 
Willie” had not succeeded, the Equity 
Players were planning to run another 
year. But that essential factor in the de- 
velopment of the American stage —a 
repertoire theatre — seemed fading away. 
Now the box-office success of a play which 
combines all the ideals for which the 
organization stands is sending hope surg- 
ing high in more than one heart interested 
in “home products.” 

An interesting feature of this belated 
triumph of the Equity Players is that 
Miss Crothers not only wrote the play but 
also directed the production. 

A skillful dramatist, a fine psycholo- 
gist, a real philosopher and observer of 
life, Miss Crothers has not always been 
successful in conveying her truths in a 
popular medium. Thinking people have 
always enjoyed her plays, but the box 
office yearns for more than thoughts. In 
“Expressing Willie,” however, Miss 
Crothers convinces with laughter, the 
sort of laughter that illuminates and 
never obscures. She has written one of the 
most delightful comedies that has come to 
Broadway for a long time; she has intro- 
duced more common sense, stimulating 
ideas, and sound philosophy, than is 
usually the case in lighter plays. “Ex- 
pressing Willie” is based upon the craze 
for self-expression which has seized upon 


psycho-analyzed humanity. We have had 
burlesque and cheap satire a-plenty on 
this theme, but it has remained for Miss 
Crothers to be both funny and truthful. 
From the lips of the artist apostle of self- 
expression fall such pearls of true and 
constructive philosophy that his non- 
sense is, if not outbalanced, at least 
equalized. 

The success of this well-written and 
finely acted play will do more than merely 
encourage the American dramatist. It 
will bring nearer the realization of the 
Equity Players’ dream, the establish- 
ment of an American repertoire theatre 
which will be economically as well as ar- 
tistically independent. 


Music 
By Pitts Sanborn 


Municipal Opera 


RT as a ward of government has had 
little place in American theory or 
practice. Europe, with a long tradition of 
royal or state patronage for the fine arts, 
reaching back even to Athenian Pericles, 
possesses in abundance galleries, theatres, 
schools of art subsidized and controlled 
by state or municipality. In this country 
we have gone little further than a gift of 
land and an occasional appropriation 
toward upkeep of an art gallery, or toler- 
ance of free concerts in a public park. We 
have no state or municipal theatres and 
opera houses, nor have we academies or 
conservatories of the fine arts under gov- 
ernment control, save as those arts figure 
in the curriculum of our state universities. 
Attempts have indeed been made by 
“art politicians” to persuade Congress to 
establish a Department of the Fine Arts 
after the French fashion, with representa- 
tion in the Cabinet, but so far Congress 
has seemed to fear the wirepullers, and 
such effort has met with no success. 
Special interest, therefore, attaches to the 
experiment of municipal opera initiated 
in Philadelphia last winter. 

In other cities “civic opera” has meant 
opera promoted or guaranteed by a com- 
mittee of citizens, assisted by the local 
chamber of commerce. But in Philadel- 
phia the mayor himself backed the enter- 
prise this season to the extent of giving 
$15,000 from his private budget, with the 
promise of a further subsidy for next 
season and the prospect that the City 
Council will fall into line behind the mayor 
with a generous appropriation of its own. 

The enterprise started tentatively. 
Alexander Smallens, a young American 
musician who has conducted opera in 
Berlin and Madrid, as well as in the 
United States, began to rehearse the 
chorus in December. By the end of Febru- 
ary he was able to present “Carmen” at 


Philadelphia’s Metropolitan Opera House 
(February 26), “Aida” (February 28), 
and a double bill of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” (February 
29). With such singers as Marguerite 
Sylva, Helen Stanley, Edith de Lys, 
Ulysses Lappas, Ralph Errolle, and Henri 
Scott among the soloists, the success of 
these performances was so considerable 
that on March 27 an additional opera 
was given — “Faust,” with Mme. Stan- 
ley and Messrs. Errolle, Graham Marr, 
and Scott. The preceding operas had been 
sung in the original tongues, French or 
Italian, but in the case of “Faust” the 
experiment of English was tried. Whether 
or not English may be adopted eventually 
as the prevailing language of Philadel- 
phia’s official opera, throughout next 
season the policy of using the original 
text for each work presented will be main- 
tained. 

The number of performances next sea- 
son will be increased to ten. The operas 
selected for presentation between Novem- 
ber 26, 1924, and March 26, 1925, are 
“La Bohéme,” “Rigoletto,” “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci” in double bill, “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re,” “Carmen,” “Aida,” “II 
Trovatore,” “Madame Butterfly,” and 
“Samson et Dalila” — in view of all the 
circumstances, a judicious and admirably 
varied list. The conditions of production 
are to be the same as they have been this 
season: no advance in price on regular 
theatre rates and no war tax; singers of 
proved ability for the leading parts, with 
ample recognition of “local talent”; the 
Philadelphia Orchestra (no less!) for the 
orchestral element, and the specially re- 
cruited and trained chorus. This last 
factor is of particular interest, because 
the choristers, who are paid a nominal 
sum for each performance, but nothing 
for three evenings a week of preparatory 
rehearsing, are really volunteers actuated 
by civic spirit and a love of music. 

Under such conditions the Philadelphia 
experiment proceeds, and its significance 
is clearly much more than local. Of course 
there are cons as well as pros. in the mat- 
ter of opera by government aid, as there 
cannot but be in any artistic endeavor 
that is subject to the possibility of po- 
litical interference. But it will be time 
enough to consider such objections when 
the Philadelphia civic opera has passed 
through the nursery stage. Meanwhile, 
one may recall the splendid achievements 
of opera in favorable periods at Vienna, 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Paris, when 
government provided not only a sufficient 
subsidy, but an enlightened artistic di- 
rection. 


A letter giving your favorite dema- 
gogue’s name and your reasons for pre- 
ferring him, will be appreciated by THE 
INDEPENDENT. 
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A Number of Things 


Pelletier d’Oisy 


NEW and particularly engaging hero 

has emerged from the ruck: to wit, 

Lieut. Pelletier d’Oisy of the French Avia- 
tion Service. 

On April 23 d’Oisy is sitting with a 
group of brother officers who are sipping 
eau sucrée and talking of the adventures 
and misadventures of the British and 
American birdmen who are attempting 
to circumvolate the globe, when suddenly 
he rises and, muttering the Gallic equiva- 
lent of “Let somebody fly what kin fly,” 
rushes from the room. A few minutes 
later he is standing before the desk of the 
Minister of War. “Mon général,” gasps 
he, “the Americans and the perfidious 
English would seize the laurels which be- 
long to la belle France. Give me a machine 
and I will beat them to it.” “Impudent!” 
shouts the general, glowering and raking 
him up and down. But d’Oisy does not see 
the general; the far-away look of the 
birdman is in his eyes. He is with the roc 
and the condor. A curious expression, 
mingled of humor and tenderness, now 
lightens from the general’s stern face. 
“Permission granted,” grunts he. “Take 
any machine you like from stock, and 
good luck, my boy.” With that the general 
rises, embraces our hero, and kisses him 
on both cheeks. “Merci, mon général.” 

D’Oisy salutes, wheels, and catapults 
from the building, shouting the “ Marseil- 
laise.” A passing midinette takes up the 
strain, then another, with frantic waving 
of hatboxes. Within a half hour all Paris 
is on the streets, chanting the “ Marseil- 
laise” with Phrygian frenzy. Les oiseaux 
hover listening in the ambient air. The 
British ambassador lifts his left eyebrow 
one millimeter, and indites a brief dis- 
patch. One hour later a sickening thud is 
heard. The sound passes far, far beyond 
the ancient circumvallations, and the 
peasant crouches in his furrow. It is the 
falling of the franc. The “ Marseillaise” dies 
upon the air. 


Meanwhile d’Oisy loses no time. He 
seeks out Mechanic Bésin, reputed to 
know more about the mechanism of air- 
planes than any other living man. 
“Bésin,” says he, casually and with in- 
souciance, as it were, “would you like to 
go to Tokio?” Bésin drops his glass of the 
red, red wine. “Would I like, would I 
like?” He faints with joy. The two betake 
themselves to the field where five thou- 
sand military planes crouch, busked and 
ready, their noses pointed toward the 
Rhine. Bésin knows them all and selects 


By Henry W. Bunn 


one. Its condition, of course, is discovered 
to be perfect. The two comrades put to- 
gether the minimum necessaries — emer- 
gency rations, and so forth, consult 
charts, and note down their itinerary. 
“Au revoir, Bésin — at daybreak.” 
D’Oisy, that lusty bachelor, spends 
some following hours in bidding fond 
farewells to several “not impossible 
She’s” — few hours of few heroes have 
been so surcharged with emotion. At each 
parting he checks an entry in a notebook. 
At daybreak of April 24 they are off. 


Six days later they are in Karachi, 
India. At Karachi, Bésin insists on a halt 
of three days to overhaul the machine. 
Here they learn that somewhere in the 
desert between Karachi and Agra, Mac- 
Laren, the British world flier, is stalled, 
waiting for a new engine. Pelletier finds 
consolation, after all, for the delay; his 
notebook is enriched by not a few strange 
entries. Off again on May 3 for Agra; they 
pass over poor MacLaren’s head. A day’s 
halt at Agra for repairs, for the southern 
sun plays the devil with the wing surfaces. 
In Calcutta on the sth, and another 
halt for repair of the sun’s ravages. 

Akyab in Burma is made on the 8th, 
but on the hop for Bangkok the next day 
overheating of the engine compels descent 
at Rangoon. In Bangkok on the roth; in 
Saigon on the 11th; in Hanoi on the 12th; 
at Hanoi a complete overhaul of the ma- 
chine and installation of a new engine, 
then on to Canton on the 18th and to 
Shanghai on the 20th. But at Shanghai a 
disaster awaits our hero. He is landing in 
his usual handsome style, but his ma- 
chine hits a golf bunker and is smashed, 
though neither occupant is hurt. The 
Tuchun at Shanghai is a sport and gives 
him a new machine, and he’s off again. 

This of d’Oisy’s is one of the maddest 
and most delightful exploits in human 
annals, thoroughly Gallic; the result of a 
sudden impulse to take the air and show 
all and sundry what French fliers and 
French planes could do. No doubt d’Oisy 
would like to keep going against the sun 
on around to Paris, though he could 
scarcely have contemplated that at start- 
ing, as the wrecked machine was not an 
amphibian. Perhaps the Japanese will 
give him an amphibian or at least a hy- 
droplane to take him as far as Seattle. Of 
course we must wish our own gallant 
lads, now at Tokio, to be the first to cir- 
cumvolate the earth; but d’Oisy has hit 
the imagination of the world, and few 
would feel “sore” to see him do the trick. 

At any rate, when d’Oisy reaches 


Tokio, that notebook will soon become a 
palimpsest. 

[I now discover that d’Oisy isn’t a 
bachelor. But he ought to be.] 


A New Phase of Fascism 


There has been a resurgence of hostili- 
ties between the Fascisti and the Com- 
munists of Italy. The facts of the situa- 
tion are obscured by conflicting reports 
from opposite angles. Apparently Com- 
munists committed outrages of the old 
familiar sort; and apparently Fascisti 
allowed themselves the luxury of reprisals 
on a scale all out of proportion to the out- 
rages —so much so that (according to 
certain reports) the Vatican protested, 
and Mussolini took disciplinary action, 
causing the arrest of some leaders of 
“punitive expeditions” and the dissolu- 
tion of some Fascist organizations, and 
issuing an order to all Fascist organiza- 
tions to hold their horses and “codperate 
in the work of the Government instead of 
embarrassing it by independent action.” 

The Fascisti, we are told, tend to 
divide into two sections — that of the 
“Legalists” and that of the “Savages”; 
the Legalists deprecating extra-legal ac- 
tion as no longer necessary, the Savages 
demanding that either punitive expedi- 
tions be permitted as of old or laws of ade- 
quate severity, looking to the suppression 
of anti-Fascist activities, be passed. The 
Savages assert that the Fascist revolution 
is by no means yet completed. Some, to 
the contrary, will infer from the above 
that the Fascist devolution has begun. 


Efficiency, Evolution and Moses 
With development of the methods 


fabled to have been successful in the 
army and the navy, no doubt in the full- 
ness of time all human beings will be 
classified and graded. Would it not be a 
good idea to label everybody on the back, 
like football players and prisoners: as, 
“Poet, Class C,” “Plumber, Class B”’? 
The millennium is only a few parasangs 
away. 

Efficiency! Efficiency! They have 
dinged the word into our ears until it 
has become abhorrent. Yet the authen- 
tic idea and its realization within limits 
of humor and common sense should not 
be hateful. I have just read a book which 
commends certain aspects of efficiency in 
a most engaging way. It is “The New 
Decalogue of Science,” by Albert Edward 
Wiggam — a book profound yet humor- 
ous, weighty yet witty. The writer claims 
Moses for the first Evolutionist, in the 
teeth of the Great Commoner. 
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What the World is Doing 


Edited By Joseph C. Baldwin III 


Domestic 


Administration 
URING the week President Coolidge 
wrote finis to the Japanese exclu- 
sion controversy by signing the immigra- 
tion bill as sent to him from Congress. 
The President, however, did not take this 
action without again voicing disapproval 
of the exclusion amendment. 

“In signing this bill,” he stated, “which 
in its main features I heartily approve, I 
regret the impossibility of severing from 
it the exclusion provision, which in the 
light of existing law affects especially the 
Japanese.” 

Another presidential signature of the 
week embodying the fruits of victory for 
the forces of prohibition, was that put 
to a proclamation by the President when 
he made lawful the twelve-mile limit for 
liquor search and seizure as established by 
treaty with England. 

As regards the tax reduction bill, which 
also came up for executive signature 
during the week, the President let it be 
known that he would delay consideration 
while its provisions were studied by 
treasury experts. The President made it 
clear that if he finds when all the facts 
have been reported to him that the new 
bill will be an improvement on existing 
conditions he will sign it. If he decides 
that it will be worse than the present law 
he will veto it. 

This decision has nothing to do with 
the profound disappointment of the 
President and Secretary Mellon over 
what Congress did to their tax revision 
ideas. 

Another important executive decision 
of the week is embodied in an apparently 
well-founded rumor that the President 
will shortly call a new world conference 
on disarmament. This is significant when 
considered in connection with congres- 
sional progress towards enactment of 
legislation authorizing the Navy’s scout 
cruiser program and with the apparent 
willingness of the new French and German 
governments to put through the Dawes 
reparation plans. 

The President also let it be known that 
he would not consider the various World 
Court compromises, such as that of 
Senator Pepper, now being discussed by 
Republican Senators. He announced that 
he doubted the possibility of getting any 
action on the American proposals in this 
connection before congressional adjourn- 
ment in June. 

Both President and Mrs. Coolidge 


aroused national interest and curiosity 





(Underwood & Underwood) 

Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania seems 

pleased with bis recently announced World 

Court compromise even if President 
Coolidge is not 


during the week by taking chlorine gas 
as a cure for colds recently contracted. 
The result was so successful that both 
were able to fulfill a number of social and 
public obligations. 

Among these was attendance at the 
Confederate Memorial Day ceremonies 
held on Sunday at Arlington Cemetery, 
at which the President made the principal 
speech. Addressing those met to honor 
the Confederate dead as “my fellow 
countrymen,” the President spoke as 
follows: 

“Tf I am correctly informed by history 
it is fitting that the Sabbath should be 
your Memorial Day. This follows from 
the belief that, except for the forces of 
Oliver Cromwell, no army was ever more 
thoroughly religious than that which was 
commanded by General Lee. Moreover, 
these ceremonies necessarily are expressive 
of a hope and a belief that rise above the 
things of this life. It was Lincoln who 
pointed out that both sides prayed to 
the same God. When that is the case, it 
is only a matter of time when each will 
seek a common end. We can now see 
clearly what that end is. It is the main- 
tenance of our American form of govern- 
ment, of our American institutions, and of 


our American ideals, beneath a common 
flag, under the blessings of Almighty 
God.” 

Other administrative activities of the 
week were a speech by Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover over the telephone to 
5000 members of the National Electric 
Light Association in convention at 
Atlantic City, and presentation to the 
House by Secretary of the Navy Wilbur 
of his naval report. Secretary Hoover 
in his address deprecated attempts to 
give the government control of power 
lines. 

“No bureaucracy with a board of direc- 
tors of 580 Congressmen would have 
made the electrical discoveries of the 
last sixty years or pioneered their applica- 
tion,” Mr. Hoover said. “Our political 
system has not yet developed, and will 
not for generations to come, to a point 
where it will have either the capacity to 
choose skill or the assured probity to 
operate these implements. Our institu- 
tions will break down if we impose such 
burdens on them.” 

As regards the naval report, it concedes 
more than failure to keep pace with the 
$-5-3 ratio agreement. According to the 
general opinion, Mr. Wilbur’s estimate 
that the actual ratio is about 5-4-3, with 
the United States represented by the 
“4,” is an accurate description of the 
general relation of the British and Ameri- 
can battle fleets. In some of the special 
branches of naval warfare, however, the 
report shows that this country rates third, 
behind Japan also, for instance, in the 
fast scout cruisers. 


Congress 


With adjournment but a few weeks off 
the final rush is on in Congress. Passage 
of the immigration and bonus bills two 
weeks ago, and final action this week on 
tax reduction, resulting in passage in the 
House of the conference report on the 
compromise Radical-Democratic bill by 
a vote of 376 to 9, placing it finally in 
executive hands, just about everything for 
which there is a general demand and a 
few others has already been enacted, and 
the time from now on will be devoted 
to giving a day in court to the various 
fad and fancy bills which crowd every 
Congress. 

Although proponents of farm relief 
legislation have indicated they will fight 
an adjournment if the McNary-Haugen 
and some other measures are not passed, 
indications are that their fight will be 
unsuccessful, as a majority of both the 
Republicans and Democrats are anxious 
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Exiled to twelve miles out at sea. Fohn Barleycorn on board a rum runner, forbidden 
by Presidential proclamation as a result of the recent search and seizure treaty 
with England, to come even within sight of American land 


to quit work prior to the National Con- 
ventions. 

One of the matters which is receiving 
considerable last-minute attention is the 
World Court plan of Senator Pepper of 
Pennsylvania, favorably reported by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
With inevitable division on the subject 
both in Republican and Democratic ranks 
a lively debate is expected, however, and 
it is not supposed that any decision will 
be reached before adjournment. 

Incidentally, the thirty-odd congres- 
sional investigation committees now at 
work will not cease activities with the 
adjournment of Congress. The most 
important investigational action during 
the recent week was approval by the 
Senate, 56 to 5, of the report of Senator 
Borah’s committee exonerating Senator 
Wheeler, recently indicted by a Montana 
grand jury for illegally accepting a fee. 
Senatorial indignation on what was con- 
sidered the “frame-up” of one of its 
members was echoed in the committee 
investigating ex-Attorney-General Daugh- 
erty to such an extent that its meet- 
ings of the week degenerated into daily 
rows, and on one occasion the inquiry had 
to end its session. 

Other congressional activities of the 
week were the ending of House hearings 
on bills providing prohibition amend- 
ments that would permit 2.75 beer, 
initiation in the Senate of a drive by 
Senator Walsh of Massachusetts for a 
bill giving veterans a cash option instead 
of insurance, a statement by Senator 
Hale of Maine, Chairman of the Senate 
Naval Committee, that the American 
Navy in spite of recent criticism was 


steadily improving, and passage of a sixty 
million dollar agricultural appropriation 
bill in the record speed of fifteen minutes. 


Politics 


Important news from the Democratic 
ranks was confined to injection of the 
name of Senator Glass of Virginia into the 
list of the dark horse presidential possi- 
bilities. What was considered a “bid” by 
the Senator for the nomination was con- 
tained in a speech he made during the 
week before the Democratic Women’s 
Luncheon Club in Philadelphia, in which 
he frankly outlined a “platform.” Mr. 
Glass’s “platform” as outlined in his ad- 
dress, although he did not designate it as 
a platform, embraced: 


Strict law enforcement, with emphasis on 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Tax reduction, with more adequate relief for 
small incomes. 

Conservation of resources. 

Financial stability, with a promise to support 
any measure that would defeat the soldier 
bonus. 

Restricted immigration. 

Unconditional entrance of the United States 
into the League of Nations. 


Religion 

William Jennings Bryan deserted poli- 
tics for religion during the week by attend- 
ing the 136th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in session at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and leading an attack 
of the Fundamentalists upon the Mod- 
ernist ministers. Mr. Bryan’s attitude 
blasted original hopes for a compromise, 
and it is now certain that the fight will be 
to a finish. The center of the attack is Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, the Baptist 


preacher now occupying the First Church, 
New York. Others marked for censure or 
dismissal are: Dr. Henry van Dyke, for- 
mer United States Minister to Holland, 
Dr. William P. Merrill of Brick Church, 
New York, Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin of 
Madison Avenue Church, New York, and 
Dr. L. Mason Clarke of First Church, 
Brooklyn. 

Action by the assembly on reunion 
offers from the Congregational, Reformed, 
and United Presbyterian churches was 
delayed pending the outcome of the Fun- 
damentalist-Modernist controversy. 

Activities in the Methodist Church con- 
ference, also in session, were confined to a 
resolution calling for a general crusade to 
end war. 

Episcopal interest of the week centered 
on the opening of the heresy trial of the 
Rt. Rev. William Montgomery Brown, 
retired Bishop of Ohio. Hints of what will 
be the lines of his defense were contained 
in a letter written recently from his home 
in Gallion. He declared in the letter why 
he had been brought to trial. It was “not 
because I applied the test of Darwinism 
to the Bible and to accepted religious 
notions, but because I championed the 
unpopular political and industrial move- 
ment called Communism. It is hoped by 
my assailants that because of the unpopu- 
larity of my political expressions the 
Modernists will not dare to defend me in 
my theological expressions. ” 





(Underwood & Underwood) 


William Fennings Bryan isn’t going to let 
anyone make a monkey of him or even of bis 
remotest ancestor. To prove it be is leading 
the drive in the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly now in session on the New York 
Modernists in bis church 
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Bishop Brown gave a long list of ques- 
tions that he intended to ask the members 
of the court as a test for their belief, be- 
ginning with whether they believe the 
world was made in six days and including 
questions on the Virgin Birth, the story 
of the Garden of Eden and the miracles 
of Jesus. 

“Tn short,” he continued, “I intend to 
make the clergy admit whether they are 
hopelessly at odds with modern science 
and common sense or are themselves re- 
jecting large portions of the Scriptures as 
literally interpreted and giving to such 
passages only a symbolic meaning.” 


The World Flight 


The American Army around-the-world 
flyers who landed during the week in 
Japan after a jump-off from the Aleutian 
Islands enjoyed a round of entertainments 
in Tokio, during which they received 
much praise for their achievement in 
crossing the Pacific, and have departed for 


(Underwood & Underwood) 


Kasumigaura with the announcement 
that they will be glad “to get back to 
work” in preparation for the resumption 
of their flight. 

In the meantime, Major Martin, com- 
mander of the flight, and his mechanic, 
Sergt. Alvin Harvey, who were wrecked 
when their plane hit a mountain side in 
an Alaskan fog, and who for ten days 
were lost in the northern wilds, are pro- 
ceeding eastward, the former for duty at 
Washington, the latter at Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, Illinois. During the week Major 
Martin made a statement attributing his 
disaster to mirages. Major Martin said 
that his route from Chignik on the morn- 
ing of April 30 was first altered when he 
encountered a mirage twenty minutes 
after their departure. Mirages occurred at 
frequent intervals thereafter, he said, 
until at about 12.30 o’clock, realizing that 
he had been misled by the phenomena, he 
swung his plane south in an effort to reach 
the Pacific Ocean and crashed against the 
mountain. 





Foreign 
Japan 


Japanese agitation against the exclu- 
sion act in the new American immigration 
laws took active form during the week, 
when 10,000 ex-service men staged a 
demonstration at which a resolution was 
passed asking reservists of the entire 
country to stand ready to back the father- 
land in whatever retaliatory measures it 
might take. 

“In view of the nature of the American- 
Japanese situation,” the resolution added, 
“the Tokio Association of Reservists de- 
clared the determination to fulfill at a 
moment’s call the duties of its members 
as military men.” In this connection 
Shinkichi Uyesugi, noted Nationalistic 
publicist, said: “If history teaches any- 
thing, an eventual collision between Japan 
and America on the Pacific is inevitable.” 

Almost simultaneously, Cyrus Woods, 
retiring American Ambassador to Japan, 
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Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, where for two weeks a miner will play the réle of King. Official residence of the Lord High 
Commissioner of the Church of Scotland, it opened its doors last week to the 


labor incumbent of the vice-regal position 
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made a farewell address under the aus- 
pices of the newspaper Hocbi in which he 
pointed out that the real American senti- 
ment towards Japan was expressed in 
what the Americans did after the earth- 
quake. The next fortnight is crammed 
with functions in honor of Mr. Woods, 
who, since the announcement of his resig- 
nation, has been the recipient of nation- 
wide expressions of admiration and re- 
spect. Incidentally, the newspaper Hochi 
recently carried articles stating that 
Japanese exclusion by America had dealt 
a very serious blow to the Christian 
church in the Empire. 


Russia 


An echo of the Anglo-Soviet negotia- 
tions involving British recognition of 
Russia in return for assumption by the 
latter of the Czarist debts found expres- 
sion in a recent speech before the annual 
convention of the Communist party at 
Moscow by M. Zinovieff, Chairman of the 
executive committee of the Third Inter- 
nationale. M. Zinovieff indicated that 
under certain conditions Russia was will- 
ing to pay part of her international 
obligations, provided she was given a loan 
of 500,000,000 gold rubles at 6 per cent. 

“Among the loans recently obtained by 
foreign countries Japan’s was the most 
favorable,” he said. “She received 500,- 
000,000 gold rubles from the United 
States at 7 per cent. Russia would agree 
to a similar loan if the interest were lower. 
It must be borne in mind that while we 
refuse to pay the old Czarist debts we 
shall observe fully our obligations re- 
garding our own debts.” 


England 


Ceremonies rather than politics occu- 
pied the attention of England during the 
week. The London populace had the privi- 
lege of gazing frequently on the King and 
Queen of Roumania who arrived the week 
previous and were tendered many func- 
tions during a seven-day stay, including 
a banquet at the Guildhall by the Lord 
Mayor, and no sooner had they de- 
parted than the Italian sovereign arrived 
and the fétes were repeated. As with the 
Roumanian royalty, the Italian King and 
Queen, who were accompanied by the 
heir to the throne, the Prince of Pied- 
mont, and his sister, were met at Dover by 
the Prince of Wales, and at the station in 
London by King George, Queen Mary, 
Prime Minister MacDonald, and other 
state dignitaries. While the visit of the 
Italian royalties is not directly of any 
political importance, it is generally as- 
sumed that during their stay plans will be 
discussed for a meeting between Mr. 
MacDonald and Premier Mussolini. 

While London was cheering Roumanian 
and Italian royalty, Edinburgh was wel- 
coming a representative of the home 
crown to the royal palace of Holyrood, 


where James Brown, the miner M.P., 
took up his residence with Mrs. Brown as 
the Lord High Commissioner of the 
Church of Scotland. For two weeks he 
will hold court there for the King, treated 
in consequence as a royal personage. The 
ceremonies attendant upon his arrival 


. were brilliant and colorful, marked by the 


usages of centuries; but he stated that he 
would be glad when it was over and he 
could return to the tiny cottage which is 
his home. 

Considerable national interest has been 
aroused by the alleged discovery by an 
Englishman, Grindell Matthews, of a 
so-called “death ray” with tremendous 
possibilities for offensive and defensive 
warfare. The British government has ten 
days in which to purchase the invention. 
In the meantime, rumors that Matthews 
plans to continue his experiments at 
Lyons, France, have stirred a general de- 
mand that the nation lose no time in ob- 
taining it. The Manchester Guardian, 
which is professedly pacifist, says editori- 
ally in this connection: 


Clearly the government ought to secure for 
the British the use of the Grindell Matthews 
ray. We make bold to think that no other 
nation in Europe detests war quite as heartily 
as England does. None, therefore, is so fit to be 
invested with an instrument which would 
appear to be a natural weapon for a peaceable 
people for the temporary disablement of an 
aggressive. 


France 


The last few days have brought forth 
numerous statements from Messrs. Pain- 
levé and Herriot, the leaders of that lib- 
eral group which will shortly take over 
the reins of government, indicating what 
their policy will be. While cautious in 
many respects they have made it clear 
that France will modify her Ruhr policy, 
decrease the conscription period in her 
army, give recognition to Russia, in- 
crease in so far as possible the prestige of 
the League of Nations, better relation- 
ships with England and work for general 
international codperation. The most im- 
portant announcement, however, was the 
one apparently forced from these leaders 
by M. Poincaré under the apparent 
pressure of foreign financial interests to 
the effect that they would maintain a 
balanced budget and would prosecute 
speculation in the franc to the limit. 


Germany 


The new Reichstag, with its increased 
quota of Nationalists and Communists 
opened on May 26. Due to Nationalist 
pressure the Marx cabinet resigned on 
May 27, and the following day pande- 
monium broke loose in the Reichstag, 
insults being flung back and forth be- 
tween the two extremes with Ludendorff 
the center of the storm. The proceedings 
were somewhat lightened by a singing 
match, the Nationalists trying to drown 


out the “Internationals,” begun by the 
Communists in a lusty chorus of “ Deutch- 
land tiber alles.”” When the fireworks are 
over Marx will probably return as chan- 
cellor with a slightly altered cabinet. 


How to Study This 
Number 


I. Domestic 

1. What agreement is the Japanese ex- 
clusion amendment said to violate? 

2. What are the arguments in favor of 
excluding the Japanese entirely? 

3. What is the Japanese point of view? 

4. What bill recently passed by Con- 
gress caused great changes in the tax 
reduction bill? 

5. Has there already been a conference 
on disarmament? 

6. What uses can you name for chlo- 
rine gas? 

7. What has been the principal oppo- 
sition to the World Court? 

8. What changes does the Pepper pro- 
posal make over the Harding-Hughes- 
Coolidge Court? 

g. What does the bonus bill, now 
enacted into a law, provide for the 
veterans? 

10. Point out similarities in congres- 
sional treatment of the World Court with 
congressional dealings with the League 
of Nations proposal in 1920. 

11. What government office has Sena- 
tor Glass of Virginia held? 

12. Define Fundamentalist and Mod- 
ernist. 

13. Name the principal points on the 
route of the world flyers. 


II. Japan 

1. The Japanese claim they are dis- 
turbed by the exclusion amendment be- 
cause it is a violation of principle. What 
is the principle involved? 


III. Encianp 

1. In the event that a meeting was 
arranged between Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald and Premier Mussolini, what 
would be the probable points discussed? 

2. What is the “death ray,” the dis- 
covery of Grindell Matthews? 

3. Do you know of any use for the ray 
other than a destructive one? 


IV. France 

1. How does the present government 
differ from the one that has just fallen? 

2. For what office has Herriot been 
proposed ? 

3. What in general are his political 
principles? 

4. What is the great domestic question 
facing the French government? 


V. GERMANY 

1. What party occupies the extreme 
right in the German Reichstag? 

2. What party is on the extreme left? 
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In Nightmare Land 


(Continued from page 312) 


between the two buildings, arguing with 
the soldiers and chatting with the Hitler 
men, cheering, jeering, laughing. This was- 
n’t war: it was a fair, a holiday, a bit of 
warming excitement on a dull November 
day. 

A motorcycle, from which fluttered a 
white flag on a spear, skidded into the 
Ministry. A moment later the crowd was 
cheering: “Hitler and von Kahr recon- 
ciled.” “Hail, Hitler, hail!”” The street 
took up the shout, and sent it roaring back 
and forth between the stone facades. Ah, 
this was glorious; this was the happy 
ending of a thrilling day! 

And then, down the street, a sudden 
cracking in the air, a dull pounding 
rumble like a huge iron ball thumping 
down a flight of giant wooden steps. The 
crowd paused for a moment, white and 
still, and then literally melted away. It 
flattened against the stone walls and 
cascaded into the side streets; it oozed into 
entrances and hallways and flooded 'like 
a sizzling stream into art shops and book 
stores. I found myself with a pair of 
bicycle braces jammed into my spine, 
staring at a copy of Spengler’s “ Decine of 
the Occident” on a shelf before my very 
nose. I have thought of that book often 
since that day. 

The shooting ceased, the crowd regained 
its courage and expanded into the street 
again, buzzing with queries and rumors, 
wild to know what had happened. An 
automobile came spinning up the street: 
a man, leaning dramatically into the wind, 
held aloft a wind-whipped Red Cross flag. 
Stretched out on the back seat were four 
gray figures, speckled with red. 

The mob grew silent. Silently it dis- 
persed. 

This was serious. This was civil war. 


Y evening the city had recovered from 
its fear and surprise. It poured into 
the streets and formed a great, loathsome 
mob, which spat at soldiers, and jibed 
at police, and sang ribald songs, and 
fed its anger with smoking rumors 
snatched ravenously from the mouths of 
hecklers on every corner. For a single 
night the mob was master of the city: for 
a single night slatternly shopgirls and 
boorish factory hands, stodgy peasants 
and servile shopkeepers, street cleaners 
and miners and cart drivers were lords and 
tyrants of Munich, glorying in the might 
of their numbers, huddling boastfully to- 
gether, shifting with the current, drifting 
always toward the thickest swarms, 
cowering with the fear that as their 
numbers dwindled down, their strength 
would vaporize into the thick night air. 
Parades, endless, teeming with hoarse 
men and shrill women, tramped up and 
down, spitting at imaginary von Kahrs, 


cheering for Hitler, flaunting their make- 
shift banners and screaming their Hitler 
songs into the faces of the isolated 
squadrons of soldiers, standing grimly on 
the open squares, inert and not a little 
frightened by the rasping, crushing, 
hideous monster that coiled about them. 

Placard after placard was posted 
throughout the town, always answer and 
retort, charge and countercharge from the 
revolutionists and the state. Always the 
Hitler posters were greeted with cheers 
and singing; always the Kahr posters were 
hissed, ripped into flakes and cast into 
the air. A truck honked through the 
crowd; reams of printed sheets came 
fluttering from its sides. The mob swooped 
down upon them; fought for them, 
pushed and shoved and clawed to see 
them; read them aloud, and hooted them: 
“<The truth about the Hitler Putsch.’ 
Lies, they mean. ‘Hitler a traitor.’ “The 
Prussian Ludendorff!’ What are they 
trying to tell us? Don’t we know who our 
enemies are. Hail, Hitler! Nieder Kabr, 
nieder Kabr!”’ 

Someone set fire to his sheet. In another 
moment the whole of ancient Marienplatz 
was ablaze with paper torches waved 
precariously in the air, and flickering 
madly as the mighty gust of “Hacken- 
kreuz und Stahlhelm,” Hitler’s battle 
song, rose panting from five thousand 
fierce throats. The torches burned down, 
fell to the street, glimmered weirdly 
through a forest of shifting feet, and went 
out amid a great sooty crunch of cinders. 

Ah, it was a glorious night for little men! 
Anybody who took the trouble to open 
his mouth and shout could have an 
audience. It mattered not at all what he 
said: his audience applauded him, loved 
him, carried him triumphantly about on 
its shoulders if only he cried: “Hail, 
Hitler! Down with Kahr!” 

“Who'll tell me I’ve got to be in bed at 
eight o’clock? Not a traitor like Kahr,” 
bellowed a man from the top of a cab. 
The crowd laughed and cheered. “‘ Kahr’s 
sold out to the Jews!” roared another 
from the base of a monument. “Save 
Hitler and free Germany!” “The Jews 
marched through the streets this after- 
noon, yelling hurrahs for Kahr.” 

“Pfui Teufel!” hissed a venomous girl 
at a cordon of soldiers. “For shame! 
Germans firing on Germans. Why don’t 
you go out and shoot some French, you 
cowards. Yah, you’re afraid. They might 
shoot back.” 

The crowd took up the sport. “Jew- 
paid!” “Why don’t you shoot us down? 
You’re getting Jew-money to shoot us, 
aren’t you?” “You’re no Germans — 
you’re Jew-slaves.” “Jew-paid! Jew- 
paid!” 

By midnight many had dragged them- 
selves home: their sting gone, their little 
flame of hope extinguished. A company 
of mounted soldiers, lances in hand, 
dispersed the rest. 


HE next morning the revolu 

was over. The idolized leader wc, 
brandishing his sword and breathing 
sonorous words, was to have ended all 
their dull miseries, to have brought them 
food, money, happiness—he had fled 
into the mountains. The women threw 
their shawls over their heads and went 
out into the cold to wait in line for a loaf 
of bread. The men trudged to work. The 
mark continued to fall, and the prices 
continued to rise — only now with a little 
more speed, with a little more inexorable 
finality. 

“But what good would it have done if 
the revolution had succeeded?” I asked 
one of the few intelligent men I have met 
in Munich. “What difference coulc 
Hitler possibly have made?” 

“TI don’t know,” he replied with a 
hopeless gesture. “But we’ve had nine 
years of it now—nine long years. 
Anything — anything at all would be 
better than this. If it isn’t Hitler, it will 
be somebody else. But sooner or later 
the government must go!” 
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. A Corn Belt Primary 


cd (Continued from page 302) 
‘four to one. The Republicans are of the 
most loyal type, having been born into 
their party affiliations. Consequently the 
. League and the Court will probably not 
be issues in this state until the party 
officially opens its arms to them, and the 
.. contest will continue between the progres- 
sive Republicans and the Old Guard as at 
. present. Len Small is the leader of the 
-Old Guard, and quite undaunted by the 
fact that criminal charges for embezzle- 
_ment of state funds have been preferred 
against him and that suits are still pend- 
,ing, he sought renomination as governor 
iin the last primary and got it. 
A man by the name of Thurlow Essing- 
; ton was selected by the anti-Small pro- 
. gressive Republicans to run for governor 
in the primaries, and the state soon be- 
came more sharply divided than ever into 
the Small and anti-Small factions. The 
feeling against Governor Small is so 
vigorous where it exists at all that Mc- 
Cormick apparently mistook intensity for 
volume and enlisted some time ago under 
the anti-Thompson-Small banner. Be- 
cause Small carried the state by such a 
large majority, McCormick supporters 
maintain that his stand against Small was 
the thing that defeated him. 


NOTHER reason for the difficulty in 
counting the vote as a referendum 

on McCormick’s foreign policy was the 
attitude of the women who supply here 
as everywhere else the real energy behind 
the movements for peace and interna- 
tional codperation. Women are easily 
aroused against political graft and 
corruption, a fact which Mrs. Medill 
McCormick (herself something of a po- 
litical genius) was quick to recognize. 
About four years ago the Women’s 
Roosevelt Republican Club was organized 
under her guidance, with a program en- 
tirely devoted to cleaning up the Repub- 
lican party by wiping out the Thompson- 
Small machine. This organization has 
grown to considerable proportions in and 
about Chicago, and is naturally not un- 
friendly to the McCormick candidacy. 
While women are ever too wayward in 
the matter of putting obedience to 
party interests above the interests of the 
public to be considered much of an asset 
in either party, nevertheless these par- 
ticular women can boast of having been a 
thorn in the flesh of their party, and of 
having concentrated the attention of the 
voters they influenced on local issues. The 
Illinois League of Women Voters con- 
centrated in exactly the same way, al- 
though they did publish throughout the 
state the records of all the candidates, 
including their foreign policy, in so far 
as it could be discovered. McCormick’s 
record was the only one that offered real 
material for making deductions in this 


matter, and as the League of Women 
Voters everywhere endorses the World 
Court, doubtless many of its members 
voted for Deneen on the assurance that 
he at least had made no declaration of 
open enmity. 


F one goes about the streets asking the 

reasons for McCormick’s defeat, the 
information received will depend nat- 
urally enough upon the environment of 
the one questioned. Should the question 
be asked at the headquarters of the large 
organizations of women the answer will 
almost invariably be, “The Small ma- 
chine defeated him,” and occasionally 
someone will add that his foreign policy 
made him very unpopular. If the man on 
the street is questioned, and particularly 
if he is a beneficiary of the present guber- 
natorial dynasty, he will reply with a fine 
show of spirit, “Because he was against 
Small. Small’s all right!’ On inquiring 
from a ward healer one hears of Mc- 
Cormick’s personal unpopularity. Again 
one learns from almost any Democrat 
that “His own party knifed him, the 
progressives turned against him, the 
standpatters backed down at the last 
minute, and his foreign policy isn’t much 
of a help in some quarters although the 
standpatters like it.” 

Among the sound business men one 
hears often of his opportunism and of his 
failures to support Coolidge in party 
measures. The farmers are given credit 
for disliking his high tariff principles. 
The “wet” interests which are strong 
around Chicago and Peoria do not think 
that McCormick’s stand for prohibition 
has been of any assistance to them. 


ASTLY, and this factor is mentioned 
last to give it a position of em- 
phasis, everyone unites in naming Mc- 
Cormick’s connection with the Chicago 
Tribune as a reason for his defeat. The 
fact probably is that he has very little 
influence over the Tridune, and that the 
Tribune has very little influence over him. 
Nevertheless, the popular mind cannot 
disabuse itself of the notion that a man 
has some connection with a paper that is 
owned by his mother and his aunt, that 
is managed by his brother and his cousin, 
and of which he was at one time an editor. 
It would be interesting to keep on in- 
quiring in this direction in an effort to 
find out why the Chicago Tribune is so 
widely read and so widely hated, that 
people now shudder when it espouses any 
cause they wish to see advanced. Coupled 
with his own isolationist position in inter- 
national matters this same attitude on the 
part of the Tribune, little as he may 
deserve the onus of it, has gained for 
McCormick a violent and enthusiastic 
opposition. 
For all these reasons, and due perhaps 
to the inadequacies of our machinery for 
registering the will of the people, the 


voters of Illinois could not put themselves 
clearly on record in regard to the Court 
and the League at the recent primary. 
But the elections in November will be 
worth watching for indications of how 
foreign policy straws are blowing in IlIli- 
nois. Mr. Deneen, Republican nominee 
for Senator, has made no declaration 
whatever in foreign affairs except to re- 
affirm his lifelong republicanism. Mr. 
Sprague, the Democratic nominee, has 
indicated that he would favor the World 
Court, and has in his utterances led peo- 
ple to suspect that he is cognizant of our 
country’s external as well as its internal 
situation. Moreover, he is running on a 
Democratic ticket, and much as the advo- 
cates of the League and the Court regret 
the misfortune of having it a party matter 
those two issues seem to remain chiefly 
under Democratic sponsorship. 


The New Hellas 


(Continued from page 308) 


pretty bad. On the other hand, some of 
the lyrics are Shelleyan of the best; and 
there is no better best. We are thinking 
especially of the concluding chorus, which 
of the many poetic prophecies of a new 
Saturnian age is far the most beautiful. 
We cannot forbear quoting one stanza: 


A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far; 

A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
Against the morning star. 

Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 

Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 


From sundry passages it appears that 
Shelley expected the Regeneration of 
Mankind to come from America. He lived 
before the Ku Klux Klan, the Oil Scandal 
and the Herrin Massacre. 


Brief Book Notes 


Tue Business Letrer-WriTER’s Man- 
uaL, by Charles Edgar Buck. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $3.00. 
Business letter-writing reduced to a 
science. 


Tue Eprror AnD His PEeop e, editorials 
by William Allen White. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. Helen O. 
Mahin selects some of the best of the 
Emporia Gazette editorials. 


Conriict oF Poricies 1n Asia, by 
Thomas F. Millard. New York: The 
Century Co. $4.00. The Far Eastern 
situation from the Paris conference to 
1924. 

Rurat Sociat Prosiems, by Charles 
Josiah Galpin. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $2.00. The human element in 
farming and country life. 














American cities. 


EW YORK wins! America’s greatest city 

is to hear the secret of the amazing 

power by which Dr. David V. Bush 
has transformed the lives of thousands. In 
other great cities — Chicago, Boston, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Denver, Salt Lake, Spo- 
kane, Tacoma, and others, thousands upon 
thousands have been turned away from the 
great auditoriums and theaters where Dr. 
Bush has been lecturing. ‘These vast halls 
could not begin to accommodate all those who 
heard of his wonderful powers and how he 
disclosed the secret of these powers to others. 

Dr. Bush now has con- 


opportunity for‘'any man or any woman to 
learn FREE and immediately how they can 
acquire and apply this power that has changed 
the lives of so. many thousands. When, 20 
years ago, Dr. Bush —then a brilliant but 
struggling young minister of the gospel in a 
small prairie town — discovered the secret of 
this amazing new force, he began a long period 
of study and research solely with the idea of 
helping others. As his own rise began to 
attract attention, and as his fame grew, the 
demand for his teachings became so great that 
he was impelled to prepare his teachings in 
written form available 
to everyone. And the re- 





sented to cancel other en- 





gagements in order to 
deliver his astounding mes- 
sage to New York. Where- 
ever he has been he has 
swept before him all doubt- 
ing, all unbelief, as chaff 
before the mysterious power 
he proved to be the rightful 
heritage of every living per- 
son. Thousands of people 
have banished Fear — Pov- 
erty — Sickness and Sin 
once this secret was given. 
Multitudes have been shown 
the way to success — to 
health —to happiness. In 
every city they have clam- 
ored to hear him and his 


scious 


Worst Enemy 


quer Illness 


Partial List of 
Contents 
Psycho-Analysis and the Subcon- 


How to Have Amazing Memory 
How to Destroy Fear — Man’s 


What is Love and How to Keep It 
How to Develop Personality 
How to be Popular 


How to be Beautiful Through 
Mysterious Force 


Vibration — How to Win Success 

— How to Kill Worry — Con- 

Poverty a Disease — How to Over- 
t 


How to Double Your Efficiency 


sult was an absorbingly in- 
teresting book “APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY AND 
SCIENTIFIC LIVING,” 
which created a sensation 
everywhere. 

Luther Burbank has pro- 
nounced this remarkable 
book “The most practical 
and useful work which has 
been published on these and 
similar subjects.”? Mrs. 
Mary Roberts of Denver 
writes gratefully to Dr. 
Bush: “My salary was in- 
creased 40% in one week 
after following your teach- 
ing, and my power of sales- 


message — and have gone 
away with a new secret of 
success and strength. Long 
before Dr. Bush’s lectures 


VISUALIZATION — How to Make 
Your Dreams Come True 

The Greatest Law in the Universe, 
Just Lately Discovered and How 
to Use It 

What the World Owes You and 
How to Get It 


manship was doubled.” 
‘“*Ten thousand dollars 
would not pay for the bene- 
fits I have received,” James 
C. Smith of Somerville, 


were over reports began 
to come in showing how 














Mass., says. “I was making 








quickly any person may 
grasp and apply this power. 
Reports so amazing that they were instantly 
investigated by Newspapers, Scientific Bodies, 
Medical Men and Societies for Psychological 
Research — and found absolutely true. 


Sharing His Power With Others 


It is to be regretted that Dr. Bush can give 
only 13 days to New York. There is, however, 


no money, health was bad 
and I was heavily in debt 
with my wife and three children on my hands. 
Now thanks to your teachings I actually have 
my own store, and we all are well, happy and 
prosperous. Again I thank you for all you have 
done for me,” J. F. Holm, Oakland, Cal. 


Many thousands of people read this extraordinary 
book daily, and find in it the solutions of all their 
problems of health, success and happiness. Are you 
nervous or depressed? Do you feel old? Have you 


CARNEGIE HALL—MAY 25* to JUNE 7* #REE 


NOW! New York 
Calls 


The Man Who is 
Astounding 
America! 


At last it can be announced definitely that New 
York is to hear the amazing message of David V. 
Bush, publicist, psychologist and famous ora- 
tor, who has created a sensation in other great 
Dr. Bush is to deliver a series 
of evening lectures—FREE TO THE PUBLIC— 
at Carnegie Hall, May 25 to June 7, inclusive. 





er 


DR. DAVID V. BUSH 
Editor, ‘“‘Practical Psychology’”’ 


lost your gi? Are you timid? Do you fail to attract 
others? Do you feel yourself a failure? Have you 
any chronic disease? 0 you lack the force and pow- 
er to conquer every obstacle? Applied Psychology 
and Scientific Living will show you how to conquer 
every one of these things — quickly, easily! 


Examine It Free 


No description can give an idea of the startling 
truths explained and proved in this wonderful 540- 
page book. The very first page will be a revelation to 
ap One man who has completely transformed his 
ife says: ‘“‘It can be understood by everyone. And if 
everyone would read it and then use this new force, 
humanity would advance 5,000 years over night.” 

But you should be the sole judge of this wonderful 
revelation. And if you will mail the coupon direct to 
Dr. Bush this remarkable book will be sent you at 
once. Read it five 
days. Practice this 
new force. Attend 
the lectures and get 
started on the road 
to health, happiness 
and prosperity. At 
the end of the five 
days if you find it the 
most inspiring, the 
most valuable means 
to obtain the things 
you want, send us 
only $3.50 — which 
as you will realize 
pays merely the cost 
of pales adver- 
tising and distribut- 
ing this 540-page 
book, otherwise re- 
turn the book itself 
within five days and 
you will not owe one ‘ 
aang But begin to enjoy the benefits of this amazing 
new force at once. Mail the coupon today. 


DAVID V. BUSH, Publisher 


225 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 325, Chicago, jIll. 


Davip V. Busan, Publisher, 
225 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 325, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me a copy of “Applied Psychology and 
Scientific Living” for approval. Fan to remit $3.50 
or re-mail the book in five days. 
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